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VERYONE was sorry for 

MacDonald when word came 
in of the Orizaba trouble, for we 
were all afraid it would be not only 
the end of him professionally, but 
would break his spirit as well. It 
was not so much on account of this 
incident in itseli—for many a man 
has had his ship burned under him 
without having it chalked up against 
him, but following on top of the An- 
tilles mess and that little difficulty in 
the Norlina, and all inside of two 
years, it was pretty much of a cer- 
tainty that the underwriters would 
nail him even if he got by with the 
owners. Yet everyone who knew 
him, and especially those who had 
sailed with him, would have told 
you that Frank MacDonald was as 
good an officer as there was in the 
service and as capable a master as 
sailed out of New York. But as 
sure as fate ever dogged the heels 
of a down-and-outer it had pursued 
the professional career of old Mac, 
as he was known to us old timers 
who had gotten our training in the 
hard school of sail before the days 
when they qualified men for com- 
mand who couldn’t turn an eye in 
the end of a wire hawser, or didn’t 
know how to heave a ship to so as 
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to make her lie easy, and who only 
had enough real seamanship to 
know when to slow down or when 
to ring up full speed on the engine 
room telegraph. 

Mac had made a name for him- 
self in the dying days of the old 
wind wagons on account of his abil- 
ity to handle men. And because of 
the demand for a mate who could 
drive and at the same time not man- 
handle a crew he was late in getting 
his first command, and later still in 
changing over to steam, where for a 
time he found himself down on the 
ladder again. It was a case of where 
a man was too good in his particu- 
lar job for his own good, as fre- 
quently happens ashore also, where 
the good men get stuck in subordi- 
nate positions because they do their 
work too well and those with less 
knowledge of detail, and often of 
less ability, pass them because they 
can be better spared. Even the 
crews he drove respected his ability 
and the story was passed around 
South Street of a “character” given 
him by a departing crew on his 
ship’s arrival, and written large in 
chalk on the forecastle bulkhead for 
the information of the next luckless 
gang to take her out, which read: 





“Hard ship, slim tucker, mate’s 
bucko, but a He man.” 

So when he got his first steamer, 
everyone who knew him was glad 
and he went well recommended to 
the owners. Then it seemed as if 
old Nemesis—I believe that is what 
the lady is called—got on the job 
for fair and Mac never had a show 
after that. First it was the Antilles, 
which cut a schooner in two in a 
fog as thick as pea soup and 
drowned all the crew before they 
could stop and pick them up. Mac 
was running “hooked up,” of 
course. But the general manager 
of the line had told him only the 
trip before, when he had come in 
late due to thick weather, that he 
was to understand their ships were 
built to run on regular schedule and 
that if he could not bring his in on 
time they would have to get some- 
body who could. But that didn’t 
help Mac any with the underwrit- 
ers. Then, a year later, the Norlina 
drove hard and fast ashore when 
one of the steering cables broke be- 
tween the rudder and steering en- 
gine while making a turn in the 
channel entering port, and they had 
to lighter half her cargo to get her 
off. There was no defect that could 
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have been seen in the gear, and 
when Mac saw that the bow did not 
swing, after ordering the wheel over 
and hearing the steering engine re- 
spond, it was too late to stop her 
before she fetched up, though he 
nearly jerked the handles off the tel- 
egraphs trying to do so. Following 
that came the loss of the Orizaba, 
burned in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
fact that he showed excellent judg- 
ment and nerve in handling the sit- 
uation and, finally, when it was nec- 
essary to leave her, got all the boats 
clear in a breeze of wind without 
the loss of a single one of the pas- 
sengers or crew, did not serve to 
soften the censure. 

Now, not one of these things 
alone would have hurt Mac, for 
everyone knows that all those who 
follow the sea “get theirs’’ sooner 
or later. Some get it harder than 
others when it does come, but it is 
part of the business of running 
ships. If one sticks to it long 
enough he is going to get caught 
some day. I don’t think we look 
upon it as fatalism, though it might 
appear so, but rather that the life is 
full of chances that have to be taken, 
and sooner or later, on the law of 
averages, chance is going to be 
against you. But three times run- 
ning was too much for the under- 
writers. They did not tell Mac this, 
and as the inspectors exonorated 
him and did not suspend his license 
he went out and soon got another 
ship. But before he could take her 
out the underwriters slipped the 
word to the company that they 
would refuse insurance on any ship 
commanded by Captain Frank Mac- 
Donald—-and that spelled the end 
of Mac’s professional career. He 
was on the blacklist. 

Now anyone who has been to sea 
knows what this means to the man 
who has reached the top of his call- 
ing and whose long training has fit- 
ted him for only one thing. It 
means going back to a subordinate 
position for the rest of his life. It 
usually breaks a man’s spirit, and 
after a few years as mate he is often 
glad to get a chance as second mate. 
You'd be surprised how many men 
there are in second mate’s berths 
with master’s tickets. But it didn’t 
seem to break Mac’s spirit. He 
knew he was not directly to blame 
in any one of the cases, and he did 
not lose faith in himself or in his 
ability or judgment, as many men 
would have done. He said he’d be 
damned if he’d go out mate; that 
he and the missus had put by a little 
and they wouldn’t starve yet a 
while. If he couldn't get a ship— 
well, then he’d find something else 
to do. But by and by he dropped 
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out of sight and we sort of lost 
track of him. 

All this happened six years ago, 
before the big war started and Ger- 
man submarines were let loose to 
make the North Atlantic an un- 
healthy place for sailormen. When 
we got into the mess, three years 
later, no one had heard from Mac 
for some time, and as usual when a 
man doesn’t make an effort to keep 
in touch with his old associates, his 
friends gradually lose sight of him 
—just as we lost sight of Mac. 

For the first six months after we 
jumped into the scrap we were all 
pretty busy getting ships and troops 
across to the other side and learn- 
ing the navy way of doing things. 
So there wasn’t much time to be 
thinking of other people’s affairs. 
The government was working hard 
those -days making us think that 
every man with a license was about 
the most valuable citizen the coun- 
try possessed, and for once the stock 
of the seafaring man was way 
above par down in Washington ; for 
there weren't so many of us that 
had the necessary experience to take 
a ship trans-Atlantic at the go-off. 
Those first months were a good deal 
of a hooray until things got more or 
less shaken down and some sort of 
system worked out. 

One day early that next winter I 
strolled into the Shipmasters’ Club 
after getting back from a trip across 
in convoy, just to see what was do- 
ing and to hear the latest news of 
South and West Streets. On look- 
ing round to see whom I knew in 
the rooms, who should I sight sitting 
in a corner all by himself and pull- 
ing on an old black pipe but Mac. It 
had been four years then since he 
had been around and you can bet I 
was glad to see him. He had the 
same confident air about him he al- 
ways had and you could see he 
hadn’t lost faith in himself or be- 
come soured on the world—not a 
little bit. He would not talk much 
about himself or what he had been 
doing those absent years, except to 
say he had made only one trip to 
sea to get his license renewed; but 
he was ‘filled up with the idea of 
winning the war. Things were look- 
ing pretty black then for the Allies, 
with the Huns preparing for their 
big spring drive before we could get 
our men and material across, and it 
was Mac’s opinion that the game 
would be up if we didn’t get every 
pound of food and every man and 
gun we could over there before it 
was too late. 

“It’s worse than most people be- 
lieve,” he said. “I’ve studied the 
situation carefully, and if they don’t 
get men and food and coal over 
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there by early summer the cause is 
lost. England is bled worse than 
her government will admit, and if 
the slimy ‘subs’ keep on at the rate 
they’re going that country is done. 
We've just got to stop them.” 

Those of us who were in the 
thick of it did not take such a 
gloomy view of the situation, but 
we weren't, of course, in a position 
to know much what was going on, 
and subsequent events showed that 
Mac was pretty near right. 

“What are you doing now?” I 
asked him. 

“Going out in the Jroquois. Sail 
with the next merchant convoy.” 

“That’s fine! Going as master, | 
suppose ?” 

He smiled dryly. “I once told 
you I’d never go to sea as mate. 
Well, I never anticipated this. | 
can’t stay home now just because 
my record’s not clear. They won't 
give me a ship yet, so I’m going 
mate. Young Whitlock’s got her. 
Seems like a decent chap, but lacks 
experience. Jumped from second 
mate’s berth to command just be- 
cause he had a ticket and men are 
scarce. Strange reasoning, isnt 
itr ’ 

It surely was that. Here was a 
young chap only twenty-five who 
had never even been mate and had 
never handled a ship alone taking 
out a 9,000-tonner, and Mac, near- 
ing 50 and old enough to be his 
father, who had handled every kind 
of a vessel, going as mate because 
of some trouble years before such 
as is apt to happen to any man go- 
ing to sea. Yet there wasn't a 
word to show that he felt any in- 
dignity in the situation, or that fate 
had dealt unjustly by him. It was 
a chance to serve a cause his whole 
soul was with and he was willing 
to give what they would let him. 
That was all. He had never ad- 
mitted, anyway, that fate had 
played any part in his career. What 
had happened to him was just part 
of the game. He had called hard 
luck what the rest of us had termed 
fate, for we all become fatalists 
when we have been up against what 
Mac had. 

The Jroquois got away in Janu- 
ary loaded below her marks with 
a big cargo of munitions, cement 
and cotton for St. Nazaire, loaded 
under the watchful supervision of 
MacDonald. She pulled out before 
daylight one morning and joined the 
rest of the convoy as it made up, 
just off the port, under the direction 
of the S. O. P., a British admiral. 
It was a big convoy of thirty ships 
made up of all classes and nation- 
alities and was spread over the sea 
like a flock of wild ducks on the 
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feeding grounds. Mac saw at a 
glance that it was going to be some 
job keeping that bunch in position 
and the prospect did not appeal to 
him a little bit. The convoy was 
made up in five lines, one behind 
the other, with six ships abreast in 
each line, spaced 800 yards apart, 
which for a sailor man is too close 
for comfort, and when formed 
looked like a huge checkerboard 
spread out on the ocean. It would 
have been a cinch for Fritz to have 
played hob with that bunch while 
they were making up, but luckily 
he was not on the job that morning 

As the convoy got under way in 
formation, destroyers suddenly ap- 
peared from nowhere and took up 
position, one patrolling out ahead 
and one on either flank, The con- 
voy commander signalled the speed 
—eight knots. That was all the 
slowest ship could make and the 
rest were naturally held down to 
that speed. This meant sixteen 
days on the passage, sixteen days of 
running in close formation, blun- 
dering along through Western 
Ocean winter weather with gales, 
snow and fog, not a light on the en- 
tire convoy at night and the use of 
wireless or signalling lights forbid- 
den. It was a prospect to turn a 
man’s hair gray. Those that had 
positions on the flanks or in the 
rear column considered themselves 
lucky, as they had at least one side 
clear in case of emergency; but 
those ahead or in the middle had to 
keep going and in position to keep 
from being run over by those be- 
hind. And just so that the deck 
watches wouldn’t go to sleep on 
their job, orders were for the con- 
voy to zig-zag all the way across, 
with the chances good that some 
ship whose officers could not under- 
stand the instructions would make 
a mess of the maneuver at any 
time. It surely did bid fair to bea 
pleasant voyage. 

As darkness settled down early 
that night Over a wintry sea, with 
a leaden sky that gave promise of 
snow, old Mac was on the bridge 
with the captain sizing up the situ- 
ation. The Jroquois was the center 
vessel of the last line and the ships 
ahead were already shut out in the 
fading light. 

“Glad we’re back here and not up 
ahead,” said Mac by way of con- 
versation. ‘“‘What’s that ship on our 
starboard beam?” 

“British ship Gordon Castle. 
Spanish steamer Isle de Cuba to 
port of us. I’m afraid of that beg- 
gar. Her master didn’t seem very 
‘savvy’ at the meeting of captains 
yesterday. I wish we were clear 
of the whole bloomin’ mess.” 
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“Why not?” says Mac. “Strag- 
gling’s easy. We can lose ourselves 
during the night. Have you a ren- 
dezvous on the other side where the 
Brest destroyers meet us?” 

“Yes, got the position, but no fixed 
time. Will get that later from the 
flagship. Orders are strict, though, 
against straggling, and ‘subs’ are 
reported due on this coast.” 

“Damn the orders! I'd sooner 
take.a chance with Fritz any time 
than with this bunch for two weeks. 
I bet half the convoy will be miss- 
ing by the time we reach the Grand 
Banks.” 

The young skipper shook his 
head. “Orders is orders, and the 
Admiral said he’d have any man 
broken who left the convoy with- 
out good reason or didn’t keep po- 
sition. I don’t dare take a chance. 
They won't even let you stop to 
save life if anyone gets plugged by 
a ‘sub’ since a transport got it try- 
ing to pick up a crew last month.” 

When the extra bridge lookouts 
were posted for the night, one in 
each wing, Mac instructed them 
minutely: “Keep your eyes glued 
on that ship abeam, son, and as it 
gets dark don’t lose the loom of her 
against the sky. Don’t bother about 
anything else. If she seems to be 
drawin’ closer notify the officer of 
the watch at once, or the captain 
if he’s up. If you lose her you'll 
never pick her up again in this 
blackness. And you—forward 
there,” to the bow lookout, “keep 
your eyes open for the glow of a 
wake in case that fellow ahead 
comes back any. We don’t want to 
run over anyone and we haven't 
much room to sheer.” 

Then he sent for “Chips,” the 
carpenter. “See that the tarpaulins 
are drawn over engine room sky- 
lights and secured, and have all 
lights in the living quarters turned 
off at the switchboard in the engine 
room. Tell the engineer on watch 
not to turn them on without word 
from the bridge.” 

“T guess we can do it if the others 
can,” he said, coming back to the 
side of the captain. “They've all 
had time to get their speed regu- 
lated by now and know the revolu- 
tions it takes to keep in position. 
But if some of them don’t know 
their compass error it’ll be hell when 
we change course. What zig-zag 
afe we usin’ ?” 

“Plan B. You'll find a diagram 
of it in the chart room. The zig- 
zag clock is set to Greenwich Mean 
Time and we change course by it 
.every quarter of and quarter past 
the hour. The courses are chalked 
down on the board, but I wish you’d 
check up the error to be applied to 
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each, as I don’t know my watch of- 
ficers as yet. Most of- them are 
new, you know. And by the way, 
Mr. MacDonald, I'd be glad if 
you'll stay up this first night until 
we get things shaken down a bit and 
get the hang of things in the convoy. 
It’s going to be a black night and 
we'll need all the eyes we have.” 

“There comes the snow, now,” he 
added as a flurry of fine, hard ice 
particles swirled across the bridge. 
“We're sure out of luck on the 
weather.” 

“We're apt to be out of that for 
the next sixteen days, at this time of 
year, if you are banking on luck,” 
was the rejoinder as Mac sent a boy 
below for his oil coat and prepared 
for a twelve-hour vigil on the open 
bridge. , 

Then ‘followed two weeks of 
strain such as no one who has not 
crossed in a big convoy in winter 
during war time can appreciate. 
There was day on day of wind and 
squalls and fog, with darkness for 
fitteen hours out of the twenty-four 
as they reached higher latitudes. 
Ships would drop back out of posi- 
tion when fires were cleaned, or for 
one reason or another, and each 
morning as daylight came the weary 
officer of the watch would eagerly 
count the ships of the convoy to see 
if all were there or who was miss- 
ing. They were days of physical 
strain as well as nervous, and poor 
Whitlock, feeling the responsibility 
of his first command, was about 
used up before they reached the 
submarine zone on the other side. 
The American escort had dropped 
them 800 miles out, leaving the 
convoy to make its own way across 
until the destroyer escort from the 
European bases picked them up as 
they approached the danger zone off 
the French coast. 

A gale half way across scattered 
the ships for a day, but they col- 
lected again at the next day’s ren- 
dezvous, sent in code by radio from 
the flagship which carried the senior 
convoy officer, and at their plodding 
eight-knot gait all but three, who 
had not rejoined, made their way 
safely across until they arrived in 
longitude 15 west, or about. two 
days’ sail from the coast and the 
shelter of the French ports. That 
afternoon the Brest destroyers 
picked them up and from then on 
there was the chance of being 
plugged by some Fritz taking a pot 
shot at the convoy to fret about, in 
addition to their other worries, a 
chance that did not receive much 
consideration in mid-Atlantic where 
“subs” would have found slim pick- 
ings. 

Old Mac came up at midnight to 
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relieve the skipper who was pretty 
well worn out and all in. He and 
Mac had relieved each other on the 
bridge at night all the way across 
so that one of them was always up 
during darkness. It was a black 
night with a raw, fresh northeast 
wind driving a fine rain that shut 
out the horizon line so that it was 
impossible to see where sky and sea 
met, while the seas washing her 
forward made it necessary to pull 
in the lookout and gun crew off the 
forecastle head to the boat deck 
amidships. Young Whitlock was 
damning the weather when Mac 
came up. 

“One advantage of it, we won't 
have to worry about Fritz,” was 
Mac’s philosophic reply. “He could 
never find the convoy in this 
weather and couldn’t even get a 
shot in if we ran over him. So 
what’s bad one way is good an- 
other.” 

“This business is rotten any way 
you look at it,” growled the skipper. 
“T’ll be glad when we’re well out 
of it. We change zig-zag at one 
o'clock. Switch to plan C. The 
flagship signalled it just before 
dark. Be sure the officers under- 
stand. Courses are all worked out. 
It’s a wonder they wouldn’t make 
these changes during daylight in- 
stead of springing ‘em on you a 
night like this. The lookouts are 
all doubled, but they might as well 
be below for all they can see up 
here.—Well, she’s all yours now. 
Call me if I’m needed,” and the 
overwrought skipper went below to 
lie down in the chart house for a. 
few hours. 

In order to get his bearings after 
his eyes had become accustomed to 
the dark the mate went over to the 
starboard bridge. “Where’s the 
Gordon Castle?” he said to the look- 
out there. 

“Right abeam of us, Sir. I can 
just make out her loom and that’s 
all. . Don’t know whether I can fold 
her or not.” 

“Very well! Don’t take your 
eyes off her and don’t lose her if 
you ever want to see home again,” 
he warned him. Then going over to 
the port wing he said to the look- 
out there: ‘“Where’s the Isle de 
Cuba?” 

“Don’t know, Sir. I had her a 
few minutes ago a little abaft the 
beam, but I lost her. She seemed to 
be droppin’ back a bit and I can’t 
pick her up now. This rain in my 
eyes prevents seein’ much to wind- 
ward, Sir.” 

“Well, pick her up again if you 
can. I'll get some extra men up 
here to look for her.” 

He ducked into the wheel-house a 
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moment to study the new zig-zag 
chart and do some quick figuring in 
applying compass error, checking up 
both variation and deviation. Look- 
ing aft to leeward as he came out 
again he caught a tiny dull glow on 
the boat deck. 


“Throw that cigarette overboard: 


—down there!” he _ thundered. 
“You know the orders about lights. 
If I catch any more of you at it I'll 
keep you all up here until daylight.” 

And so the first long haif hour 
went and one bell was reported by 
mouth, no ship’s bells bemg struck 
in convoy. Just before 1.15 by the 
zig-zag clock the officer of the 
watch called down the speaking tube 
to the quartermaster to change 
course to 85 degrees per steering 
compass at 1:15. Mac made a men- 
tal calculation to verify the course. 
In a few minutes a voice came up 
the tube: 

“One-fifteen and changing course 
to 85 degrees, Sir.” 

Those on the bridge could - feel 
her bow swing slowly to port bring- 
ing the seas more ahead as they 
looked up into the wind, and Mac 
in the port wing was straining his 
eyes into the blackness and rain for 
some sign of the J/sle de Cuba, 
known to be somewhere off that 
beam. 

“I hope the Dago’s doped out the 
correct course and that his zig-zag 
clock is right,” he muttered to him- 
self. “It’s no night for mistakes. 
It would have been good judgment 
to have dropped back a mile or so 
and get.clear of this bunch until 
daylight, if only the Old Man wasn’t 
scared to do so.” 

““She’s steady on 85 degrees, Sir,” 
came a voice from the tube. 

“Very well, keep her on it.” 

Seeing nothing in the blackness 
abeam as she steadied down on her 
new course, Mac turned back 
toward the center of the bridge. He 
had hardly reached it when there 
came a startled cry from the look- 
out behind him, in which the element 
of fear was strongly predominant. 

“Hard a-port! For God’s sake, 
hard a-port! There’s something 
right on top of us!” 

Mac spun around, saw a huge 
black mass bearing down on their 
port bow, shouted “Hard a-port” to 
the helmsman and leaped for the 
engine room telegraph to throw it 
to full astern, colliding as he did so 
with the frightened lookout who was 
running for the other side to escape 
the impact. Just then there came 
down the wind an excited cry from 
the other vessel, followed by a sharp 
command, while Mac worked the 
telegraph levers like mad for the 
engine room to give her all they 
could. 
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Before the churning screw could 
take hold or do more than check 
her way there came a grinding 
crash forward mingled with the 
sharp crack of snapping steel and 
breaking wood. ‘The Iroquois, 
trembling under the impact, gave a 
sickening roll to starboard till those 
on the bridge had to hang on to 
keep from sliding down the deck, 
slowly righted as the sound of rip- 
ping plates subsided, and with a 
shudder came back to nearly an 
even keel. Excited voices in a for- 
eign tongue could be heard from the 
deck of the other vessel, and then 
Mac’s voice, calm and dominant, as 
he hailed her bridge after ringing 
the engines to stop, the ship’s way 
being checked, “Keep your engines 
turning over slow so as to keep your 
bow in the hole till we ascertain the 
damage.” Quick as he was in reach- 
ing the main deck there were already 
a half dozen dazed and frightened 
figures before him staring at the 
stem of a big freighter buried ten 
feet in the forward deck, while other 
dim figures came tumbling out from 
under the forecastle head, awakened 
by the crash, and pulling on clothing 
as they came. A hasty survey of 
the damage in the blackness showed 
that the bow of the other ship had 
struck them well forward, abreast 
of No. 1 hatch, breaking frames and 
tearing a huge hole that extended 
below the water line. If the steamer 
backed off the forward hold would 
fill quickly, while the grinding of 
the two vessels in the sea was en- 
larging the opening momentarily. 
It was about as bad as it could be. 

Young Whitlock, thrown from 
his transom by the impact, had 
rushed out on the lower bridge, 
singing out for Mr. MacDonald and 
asking what the trouble was. When 
he had gotten the sleep out of his 
eyes and made out the stem of a 
vessel sticking in his deck half way 
to the hatch combing he scrambled 
down to the well deck and, not see- 
ing Mac there, hastily took in the 
damage with a hand electric torch. 

“It’s all up with the Jroquois,” he 
muttered. “We'll sink sure when 
she backs off, and no one will stand 
by us in these waters.” There was 
a moment’s indecision, and then he 
hailed the deck of the other steamer : 
“Lower some lines down here, 
quick, and don’t back away until 
you've taken all my men off. We 
won't stay afloat ten minutes with 
this cargo.” 

Already some of the men, panic 
stricken, were climbing up the an- 


chor cables of the other vessel where ° 


they led from the hawser pipes 

to the anchors on deck, and, hearing 

the captain’s words, others started 
(Continued on page 88) 
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This 58-foot, 30-mile-an-hour boat, which looks like a high-speed cruiser, is the Shearer Torpedo Boat. She wiil carry three 21-inch 
standard torpedoes, which are launched from the firing chamber in the bow, a section of the forefoot being raised for that purpose. 


can be manned by two 


A New Combination Motor Boat— 


N December 1ith there was 

launched at City Island, N. Y., 
what to all intents seemed to the 
casual onlooker a fine lined, high 
speed, trunk cabin motor boat such 
as one might see running around 
Long Island Sound or on the lakes 
and rivers of the country in the 
summer time. On closer inspection 
one noticed, however, that she was 
built entirely of steel, which is un- 
usual for pleasure boats of this size, 
and that there was a slight break in 
her stem just above the water line 
caused by a flange, the object of 
which was not apparent. As soon 
as she slid off the ways and hit the 
water her engines were started and 
she jumped away at a 30-mile clin, 


Torpedo Boat 


which showed that she had lots of 
power, and in a few minutes she 
was lost in the gray background of 
sky and water. “Some boat, that,” 
you exclaimed if you were there. 
“Wonder who she belongs to?” 
On her return to the builder’s 
yard shortly afterwards you would 
have found out what she was if you 
had been lucky enough to have got- 
ten aboard of her. For this inno- 
cent looking pleasure boat, which 
any boating man would have liked 
to own, turned out to be a new type 
of small torpedo boat, evolved from 
the lessons of the recent war and 
designed to be one of the most 
deadly offensive weapons against 
ei her surface ships or submarines. 
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The Shearer boat, after launching torpedo, freeing her firing chamber by 
powerful pumps. The water discharged from these pumps can be seen 


coming out of the port on the starboard side 





For a long time men have worked 
on the theory of a small, one-man 
boat capable of launching torpedoes 
against larger vessels with the least 
risk of loss and which by reason of 
its small size would be difficult of 
detection and could be sent against 
an enemy in large numbers with ex- 
cellent chance of success. This 
boat is the development of that idea 
and she was invented by W. B. 
Shearer. The design of the hull 
and the working of it out in the 
form of a motor boat that would 
be of some use in time of peace, 
either as an Admiral’s barge (if 
built for the Navy) or as a pleas- 
ure boat if owned by a yachtsman, 
was made by F. K. Lord, N. A., of 
New York, already known as the 
designer of many fast boats. 

This boat differs materially from 
the former efforts along this line in 
that, instead of carrying only one 
torpedo, which if launched and 
missing its mark made the attack a 
failure, she carries three 21-inch 
standard torpedoes, housed in a 
runway with a track in it that ex- 
tends down the center of the boat 
from bow to stern. 

The dimensions of this little boat 
are 58 feetin length overall, 9% 
feet beam, and about 3% feet 


draught. She is powered with two 
400-H.P. eight-cylinder gasolene 
motors, ingeniously installed on 


either side of the torpedo track, 
while all tanks and piping are so ar- 
ranged as not to interfere with this 
passage. With this power she will 
make a maximum speed of about 
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Engine room of the Shearer torpedo boat, showing the track (covered in the photo- 
graph) for the torpedos and the breach block in the ‘firing chamber, with all controls 


just above it. 


30 statute miles per hour. Loaded 
with three torpedoes she will be cap- 
able of 26 or 27 miles per hour. 
Her model shows good seaworthy 
qualities. The bow is flaring with 
4 feet 3 inches freeboard when the 
torpedo chamber forward is not 
flooded, as it will be at the moment 
of attack, in which case the free- 
board is reduced to 2 feet. 

The boat is constructed entirely 
of steel divided by watertight bulk- 
heads, is non-capsizable and non- 
sinkable. She can bunk four men, 
has room in her control cabin for 
six men, and can carry fifteen men 
in her after cockpit. She has a full 
load displacement of 22,870 pounds, 
and an average running displace- 


A start of the 8-meter class on the Bay of Naples, Italy. 


The engines are about 400 H.P. each 


ment of 18,000 pounds. Her power 
plant includes two pumps with a 
capacity of 1,000 gallons per minute 
each, which can empty the flooded 
firing chamber in 32 seconds. 

In the bow of the boat is the firing 
chamber, which may be flooded as 
soon as the boat has been run at 
high speed within the range of visi- 
bility, and is closed after the tor- 
pedo ‘is seated by a breach block. 
The bow at the waterline forms a 
hinged gate, opened and shut by a 
rod operated from within the con- 
ning tower. The torpedo expels it- 
self by its own propellers. Imme- 
diately after firing the pump expels 
the water from the torpedo chamber 
and the boat, in light condition, 
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turns to escape at a speed of 30 
miles per hour. The torpedo is 
seated so that when discharged it 
passes freely out on a course coin- 
ciding with the longitudinal axis of 
the boat. The after two-thirds of 
the floor above the keel is used for 
stowing the remaining torpedoes. 
All rest on tracks and are easily 
moved forward to the firing cham- 
ber. 

This boat has been made the sub- 
ject of several Navy Department 
reports, in one of which during a 
night test she approached within 
1,000 yards of a ship, under the lat- 
ter’s own searchlights, before being 
picked up. 

The tactics employed with these 
fast little craft will be to use them 
in large flotillas and make the attack 
en masse. 


Yachting on the Bay of 


Naples 
r= of our readers in Italy, 


Mr. Guido Fiorentino, has 
sent us some very interesting pho- 
tographs of yacht racing on the Bay 
of Naples, showing the various 
types of boats which are raced there. 
Most of the larger boats are built 
to the British International Rule, 
one of the largest classes in point 
of numbers being the six-meter 
class, or boats of about 19 feet 
waterline length. These boats are 
decked, but have no cabins and are 
used principally for raging and day 
sailing. Another class that is popu- 
lar is the 14-foot Dinghy Class of 
the Naval League. These are little 
boats with a rather novel rig. The 
sails have a batten from luff to leach 
just under the jaws of the gaff, the 
latter being peaked very high, mak- 
ing the sail almost a gunter rig. 


Although the boats have pole masts, they still retain club 
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There are also a number of 1I0- 
meter boats there, about the size of 
our “P” class, but most of these are 
rigged with mainsail and club top- 


sail. 





Harpoon—A 36-foot, 
25-mile Cruiser 

For those who want to know 
more about the subject of the 
frontispiece of this issue (as every 
reader will) than is contained in the 
caption under the picture, we would 
say that this very attractive little 
cruiser is the Harpoon, owned by 
M. S. Cornell, Jr., and designed by 
W. H. Hand, Jr. She is 36 feet by 
g feet and she was built by the Port- 
land Yacht Yard on the Connecticut 
River. 

She is equipped with a 150-H.P. 
6-cylinder motor, which drives her 
in the neighborhood of twenty-five 
miles (real, not conversational) an 
hour. 

She is about the tenth or twelfth 
boat Mr. Cornell has owned—the 
last three of which were from the 
board of the same designer. 

Harpoon was launched last Au- 
gust, and her owner says she has 
proved a highly successful little ship 
in every way. There is full head 
room in both cabins, and she sleeps 
five comfortably on “lowers,” with 
the addition of two “uppers” when 
necessary. 





Whiz—A 22-mile Cruiser 


An interesting cruiser of rather 
novel design is the Whiz, owned by 
Mr. Samuel C. Davis, of St. Louis, 
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Italian yachts on a cruise from the Bay of Naples, at anchor off Capri Island 


The 14-foot Dinghy Class of the Naval League 


racing on the Bay of Naples. There is a 
good size fleet of these little boats in those 
waters 


Mo., who summers at Winter Har- 
bor, Me. She was designed and 
built by E. L. Stevens, of Newbury- 
port,.Mass. Her length is 75 feet 
overall ; beam, 15 feet, and her speed 
is 22 miles an hour, the power plant 
consisting of two dual valve 8-cyl- 
inder Sterling engines. 

As her picture shows, this boat is 
a round bilge express cruiser with 
some unusual characteristics. While 
capable of a higher than average 
speed for a boat of her length and 
type, she is at the same time a very 
good sea boat and was built ex- 
pressly with a view to standing the 
rough water along the New England 
coast. It will be noted that her en- 
tire deck is free for lounging and 
observation and that there is no 
break in the deck until the after 
cabin is reached. <A boat of this 
type gives a lot of deck room and at 
the same time a lot of room below. 





Whiz, a 75-footer with a speed of 22 miles. She shows considerable originality in her design. A long, broad deck nearly the full 


length of the boat is had without spoiling her looks in any way. 


on the Maine coast during the summer 


She is owned by Mr. Samuel C. Davis, of St. Louis, and is used 
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The Month in Yachting 


The Mid-Winter Regatta at Miami 
HE principal yachting affair of 
the month, and incidentally the 

first racing event of the season, will 
be the Mid-Winter Carnival at Mi- 
ami, Fla. Some years ago we 
prophesied that the Winter racing 
at the southern Florida resort would 
eclipse in: importance. the Spring 
regatta at Monaco, which was the 
principal international power boat 
meeting before the war, and which 
was revived last year. This has 
come to pass, and the Miami event 
has now become the foremost Win- 
ter racing event of the world. 

This has been due in a large meas- 
ure to the efforts of Carl Fisher, 
who has long been a figure in motor 
boat racing, as well as to a number 
of other enthusiasts to whom the 
Summer did not offer a sufficiently 
long boating season. The fact that 
the waters around Miami are ideal 
for the sport has also had something 
to do with the popularity of the 
event, and the lower Florida keys 
have a lure for those power boat 
owners blessed with sufficient time 
to make the long trip down the coast 
that is hard to resist. For cruising, 
fishing and racing the waters from 
Palm Beach to Key West are ideal 
in the Winter months, and one can 
forget cold weather in the semi- 
tropical climate. The fact that Bi- 
mini and its hospitable club are only 
a few hours’ run from the arid 
United States is perhaps an added 
attraction since the advent of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

The trip across the Gulf Stream 
to the little Bahaman Island may be 
rough at times, with the trade wind 
blowing against the current, but it 
does: not deter the thirst y—(enthusi- 
asts, we should say), no matter 
what kind of a boat they have in 
which to make the trip. 

There will be a number“of new 
boats at the regatta this year to 
take part in the events, which are 
varied and include a number of long 
distance races on the open sea for 
express cruisers. Among the new 
ones will be the Cigarette, an ex- 
press cruiser owned by L. Gordon 
Hamersley ; a new 50-footer, owned 
by H. R. Duckwall, the Tarpon, a 
new type which apparently beats the 
displacement class rule and whose 
performance will be watched with 
great interest, and a displacement 
racer from Buffalo that is a good 
deal of a dark horse, but which 
promises to burn up the water off 
Alton Beach. 

Among the well known yachts- 


men who will be there and who will 
help to see that the races are run in 
accordance with approved A. B. P. 
A. methods are Commodore H. A. 
Parsons, of Cleveland ; Commodore 
C. W. Kotcher, of Detroit ; Commo- 
dore Sheldon Clark, of the Chicago 
Yacht Club; Messrs Huston Wyeth, 


Sword fishing has become a popular sport for 

yachtsmen in the waters around Block Island and 

south of Cape Cod. Here is a very unusual 

photograph of the “pulpit” of the auxiliary 

schooner Whistler, with the fisherman ready to 
strike the swordfish 


of Miami; A. I. McLeod, of Al- 
gonac, and O. J. Mulford, of De- 
troit. 

In the next issue of YACHTING 
we'll tell you all about the racing. 
How ‘some of the boats won and 
why. more of them lost. It’s a great 
sport, anyway you look at it; and 
it is at its best in Florida in Feb- 
ruary. 


For a National Raciog Association 


In spite of the fact that we have 
in this country and Canada a racing 
rule which is called the Universal 
Rule (just why we dont know) 
which is uniform in most localities 
where there is yacht racing, there is 
at the present time no national body 
that governs yacht racing or that 
has the power to make what may be 
necessary changes in the rule or to 


standardize racing practices. There 
are a number of local racing asso- 
ciations in various parts of the 
country, such as the Long Island 
Sound Yacht* Racing Association, 
the Lake Michigan Yachting 
Association, the, Interlake Yacht- 
ing Association, the Yacht Racing 
Union of the Great Lakes, and 
the like, and always the New York 
Yacht Club, not a member of 
any association. Whenever any 
joint action is desirable or neces- 
sary, a conference has to be called, 
which usually takes months to get 
together, special delegates (usually 
with no power to act) must be ap- 
pointed and a meeting place and 
date fixed. 

This is a cumbersome and unsat- 
isfactory way to get any legislation 
enacted, and there is always the 
chance that some one section may 
not subscribe to or adopt the rules 
made by the majority. A case in 
point is the effort to pass this Win- 
ter some limitation on the jib-headed 
(sometimes called Marconi), rig. 
The Long Island Association met 
and adopted a rule limiting the 
height of the mast and making some 
other changes in the existing rules. 
It tried to get joint action in the 
adoption of the changes by other 
racing associations in order to keep 
the rules uniform (a-very important 
matter), but with only indifferent 
success. Yet the whole value of any 
racing rule lies in its uniformity. 

What is needed, and needed bad- 
ly, is one big yacht racing union or 
association of all the local associa- 
tions of the United States and Can- 
ada. This should be preferably a 
parent association, made up of dele- 
gates from the various local asso- 
ciations, with officers of its own, to 
handle purely national yachting af- 
fairs, and with power to make rules 
and transact such other national 
business as is necessary. It seems 
to us that such an association would 
be for the best interest of the sport. 
The local associations would not 
loose their identity in any way but 
would, we believe, be strengthened, 
and by having-a voice at the coun- 
cils of the larger association, could 
bring up matters vital to the sport 
which they cannot now do, when 
they have no real power to call a 
conference. 

We understand that steps are be- 
ing taken looking to the formation 
of such a union. These efforts de- 
serve success. The time is ripe for 
such a real legislative yacht racing 
body, in some form or other. Let 
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us all get together and devise the 
best means for putting it across. 


The Return of the Steam Yacht 


A few years ago the cry was that 
the steam yacht was doomed. Even 
in the larger sizes it was predicted 
that the advent of the gasoline- 
driven boat would force the expen- 
sive steam yacht off the seas. Fora 
while this seemed likely, and fewer 
steam yachts were seen in commis- 
sion. However, as the years have 
rolled around we find the large 
steam yacht for off-shore or long 
coastwise cruises still in demand and 
evidently growing in popularity 
(for those that can afford them) 
where the comfort of a large vessel 
is desired. Gasoline-driven yachts 
have replaced the moderate-sized 
steam yachts, as they offer many ad- 
vantages and economies, but for 
large craft steam still has the call 
and a number of new steam yachts 
have been built since the advent of 
the internal combustion engine, and 
a number more have been purchased 
recently. 

One of the largest of these to 
change hands is the Adventuress, a 
large sea-going steam yacht, for- 
merly owned by Sir William Gar- 
waite and purchased by W. K. Van- 
derbilt. The latter has had the 
yacht thoroughly overhauled and re- 
named Eagle. Mr. Vanderbilt is at 
present cruising in the West Indies 
on the yacht. 

The last yacht of any size owned 
by Mr. Vanderbilt was the Taran- 
tula, a 128-foot motor yacht. This 
vessel was taken by the Navy during 
the war and was lost by collision 
shortly before the Armistice. The 
Eagle now replaces that yacht. 


The Season’s Events on Lake 
Michigan 
The Chicago Yacht Club has an- 
nounced the dates for the principal 
racing events of the season of 1921 


Whistler, Mr. W. H. Hand's auxiliary cruising schooner, equipped for sword fishing 
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Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt at the gangway of his power cruiser Tarantula. This yacht was lost 


in service during the war, and 


Mr. Vanderbilt has recently purchased the ocean-going steam 


yacht Adventuress, which has been renamed Eagle 


and all yachtsmen will be glad to 
know that these include the revival 
of the Mackinac Race, which starts 
on Saturday, July 23rd. This is a 
330-mile race, ending up at Mack- 
inac Island, and arrangements have 
been made for a yachtsman’s din- 
nef at the Grand Hotel at that point 
on the evening of July 26th, when it 
is figured that all yachts will have 
finished. There will be an open 
regatta given by the club on July 
27th, the prizes being given by the 
people of Mackinac Island. 

An innovation will be a race over 
the same course, starting the same 
day, for power boats. The power 
division will start somewhat later 
than the sailing yachts, and, of 





course, are expected to arrive there 
before the sailing craft. All the 
yachtsmen of Lake Erie and Lake 
Huron have been invited to cruise 
so as to be at Mackinac in time to 
take part in these events. The club 
is evidently reviving this historic 
race in a way that will make it ex- 
tremely popular with all Great 
Lakes yachtsmen. 

The racing for the Lipton Cup 
has been set for August 18 to 2oth. 
The Club expects to have Sir 
Thomas Lipton with them to see the 
races, and there will be a dinner 
that evening. The other events of 
what promises to be a very full and 
interesting season will be announced 
later. 





Pensacola Yacht Club 
Takes Lipton Trophy 


N interesting race in Southern 
A waters, of which too little is 
known by yachtsmen generally, was 
one for an inter-club challenge 
trophy offered by Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton for races between the Southern 
Yacht Club of New Orleays and 
the Pensacola or other Gulf Yacht 
Clubs. In a series of races sailed 
with boats of the Fish Class, three 
boats representing each club, the 
team of the Pensacola Yacht Club 
won with a total of 32 points against 
28 points for the Southern Yacht 
Club. 

A big factor in Pensacola’s vic- 
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tory was the fact that Mr. William 
Walthers won all three of the races, 
scoring a total of 18 points out of 
the 32 points won by his team. The 
races were sailed late in the fall. 


A Problem in Dead 


Reckoning 


ERE is a little problem in pilot 
water navigation for the 
“sharks” to work out. 

A power boat leaves a point on 
the Connecticut shore of Long Is- 
land Sound for Port Jefferson en- 
trance, on the South shore, the 
weather being hazy and thick. The 
magnetic course is S x E, distance 
12 nautical miles, speed of boat 8 
knots. To allow for the tide, set- 
ing W x S, a compass course of 
S. S. E. was steered. Arriving on 
the other shore, Port Jefferson was 
missed and the boat was located as 
one-half mile east of it. Time con- 
sumed on the run was 1 hour and 
40 minutes, and not 1 hour 30 min- 
utes as figured on. 

What was the strength of the tide 
and what course should have been 
steered to fetch destination? No 
deviation in compass. 

Get our your tables and pencils, 
and send in the answer. 





For a Trans-Atlantic Race 


Just as we go to press comes the 
news of the offer of a cup from the 
King of Belgium for a transatlantic 
race next summer, starting July 4. 
The editor of YAacutTinG, with 
others, has been working to get this 
trophy offered. Now it is up to all 
of us to get entries. 
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More About the Notorious 


Schooner Yacht Wanderer 


HE story which appeared in 

the October number of 
YACHTING on the notorious 
schooner Wanderer, built as a 
yacht and run as a slaver from 
West Africa to the Southern States 
in 1858: and 1859, has brought in 
many inquiries about this old 
yacht and has caused considerable 
comment from “old timers” who re- 
member her. 

The court récords of the case 
show that the vessel was built at 
Port Jefferson as a yacht, but she 
was not turned out at Bayles’ yard, 
as stated, but at Setauket, on Port 
Jefferson Harbor, by one Joseph 
Rowland. The following extracts 
from a letter recently received from 
James E. Bayles, of Port Jefferson, 
son of J. M. Bayles, the shipbuilder 
of that day, throws some more light 
on her building and subsequent re- 
fitting for her nefarious trade, and 
should prove interesting. He says: 

“Port Jefferson, L. I. 

“The noted Wanderer was built 
at Setauket (in 1857) by Joseph 
Rowland under the immediate su- 
pervision of Captain Thomas B. 
Hawkins, of this place. Captain 
Hawkins took the yacht South, I 
think, the first Winter after she was 
built, going, as I remember, as far 
as New Orleans and coming north 
in Spring or early Summer. 

“She was brought here and I re- 
member distinctly the day the yacht 
arrived, when, with a good part of 
the inhabitants of Port Jefferson, I 
was at the shore watching the yacht. 
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When her gig came ashore in great 
style, what was my surprise to see 
my father in it. It seems he met 
Captain Hawkins on the street in 
New York and was invited to come 
home on the yacht. 

“The Wanderer lay in our harbor 
several weeks, or perhaps monthlis, 
while it was noticed some of the bal- 
last was taken out and water tanks 
were put in place of these, and other 
changes were made unusual in 
yachts, which was explained by the 
reason that the yacht was fitting for 
a long a yachting cruise. 

“Mr. S. S. Norton was then in 
charge of the Custom House here, 
and he reported to the United States 
authorities his suspicions, and the 
yacht was closely watched. Finally, 
she went outside the harbor and an- 
chored, when a small schooner or 
sloop went alongside and put her 
cargo on board. 

“T remember the day the yacht 
left her anchorage and started east 
in the Sound. Just at that time the 
United States revenue cutter Har- 
riet Lane appeared around Crane’s 
Neck Point, seized the yacht and 
towed her to the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. As I now remember, after 
some delay the yacht was released 
and went Scuth and then her fa- 
mous trip as a slaver commenced. 
I was on board of her several times 
while she was being refitted and re- 
member distinctly the boarding 
pikes and guns, in racks around the 
mainmast and other parts of the 
main cabin.” 

The rest of the story was told in 
the article by Mr. Hall in the 
October number. 
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Courtesy Yachting Monthly 


Taking his wash—As it appears to the man in the little boat. 


How many of you have been there? 
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Ensign II, a new 85-foot V-bottom express cruiser, owned by Mr. L. L. Driggs, of New York. Although she makes a speed of 20 miles 


per hour, she runs easily and with very little fuss in the water 


Ensign II, A New 20-Mile Cruiser 


HAT is probably the first of 

the new yachts for next sea- 
son to make her appearance is the 
Ensign II, an 85-foot fast cruiser, 


recently launched in ‘South Boston 


and making her initial trip to New 
York via the Cape Cod canal, late 
in December. 

This boat is from plans by Will- 
iam H. Hand, Jr., and is owned by 
Mr. L. L. Driggs, of New York. 
She is of V-bottom design and con- 
struction, which is unusual in a boat 
of this size, and is of striking ap- 
pearance, resembling somewhat a 
naval type, with a military mast, 
straight sheer and solid house over 
the forward saloon. The hull is ex- 





Engine room of Ensign II, showing the 6-cylinder, dual-valve 
Sterling engine installation 


ceptionally strong and well braced, 
with double, yellow pine planking. 
She .is subdivided by four water- 
tight bulkheads. 

Her layout consists of a large 
forward house, in which is the din- 
ing saloon with a companion-way 
down into a large forward state- 
room. Abaft this house is the 
navigating bridge, well protected 
by weather cloths and “dodgers.” 
Beneath the bridge is the galley, 
with entrance to dining saloon, and 
still further aft is the engine room, 
which is just amidships. Abaft the 
engine compartment is ‘a large main 
saloon which can sleep two persons 
at night, the owner’s double state- 
room, a bath and toilet room, and 
a radio room, with a berth for one. 





It will thus be seen that she has ex- 
ceptional accommodations for a 
boat of her size. The finish is ma- 
hogany and white enamel through- 
out. The crew’s quarters are for- 
ward, with accommodations for 
four men. 

The power equipment consists of 
four 6-cylinder Model G. R. Ster- 
ling engines, developing 180 horse- 
power each, and with these she does 
twenty miles an hour. The fuel 
tanks have a capacity of 1,100 gal- 
lons. She is, of course, electrically 
lighted throughout. 

The Ensign II is one of the hand- 
somest and finest power boats of her 
size ever turned out, and she will 
attract a lot of attention wherever 
she is seen. 





Deck saloon of Ensign IJ, showing companionway into forward 
double stateroom 
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Lyndonia is the latest addition to the fleet of American steam yachts and is the last word in steam yacht design and construction. 


Her 


owner, Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, of Philadelphia, wanted every device known to safety, convenience and comfort in yacht construction— 


and he got it 


Lyndonia, the Latest in Steam Yachts 


Late last Spring there was 
launched at the yard of her build- 
ers, the Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corp. of Morris Heights, New 
York, the steam yacht Lyndonia, 
owned by Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. This was not 
only the largest yacht built last year, 
but she embodied the very latest in 
steam yacht design and construc- 
tion, and while exterior photographs 
of her were published at that time, 
no interiors were possible as she was 
not entirely furnished and placed in 
commission until late in the Sum- 
mer. The photographs which are 


The after bulkhead of the wheel house, showing navigating equipment. 
gyroscopic compass recording dial, submarine telephone receiver, speed indicator, tell-tale 
running light indicator and fire alarm 


shown here are, therefore, the first 
that have become available, and they 
show the vessel both inside and out. 
When Mr. Curtis ordered this vessel 
he stipulated that she must be thor- 
oughly up-to-date, and that he 
wanted on her every device for 
safety, comfort and convenience 
known to yacht construction. 

The dimensions of the yacht are: 
length, overall, 230 feet; length, 
waterline, 200 feet; beam, 30 feet; 
draught, 12 feet 8 inches. The pro- 
pelling machinery consists of two 
1000-H.P. marine steam engines 
built by the builders of the hull, the 
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steam being generated in four wa- 
ter tube boilers arranged to burn oil. 

The yacht is built of steel through- 
out, exterior joiner work and panel- 
ing of houses being of teak. She 
has three decks with a continuous 
deck house on the main deck, which 
contains the dining saloon in the 
forward end. There is also a large 
saloon er living room in this deck 
house. The owner’s suite consists 
of two connecting staterooms, with 
a large bath room, and is in the deck 
house. In addition to these there is 
a smoking room, while below are 
two double and four single state- 
rooms for guests, with a private 
bath adjoining each room. 

In the wheel house is the most 
modern navigating equipment ever 
installed on a yacht, including a 
Sperry gyro compass (the master 
compass is located in a compart- 
ment below), patent log, submarine 
bell indicator, illuminated chart 
frame, and the like. The captain’s 
stateroom and bath are just abaft 
the pilot house and open from it. 
There is also a Sperry stabilizer in 
the engine compartment, which re- 
duces rolling ; a radio telephone and 
telegraph set, and a complete ice 
machine and refrigerator plant, 
made by the Clothel Refrigerator 
Company, especially for this yacht. 
The photographs which are repro- 
duced on the opposite page show the 
character of the finish and decora- 
tion of the living quarters. 

The yacht is at present 6n an ex- 
tended Southern and West Indies 
cruise and will not be back here until 
Spring. 
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Before the Mast in War ‘Time 


By H. S. LAWRENCE 


An Eight Months’ Cruise in a Wind-Jammer Through the Submarine Zones 


ECAUSE we had stood so far 

to the westward in running 
down the North East trades, in 
order to dodge any submarines that 
might possibly be working along the 
coast, the Old Man now had to haul 
sharp on the wind as we reached the 
latitude where the trades lightened 
near the line in order to work back 
towards our first port, which was 
Free Town, Sierra Leone. To make 
matters worse the wind hauled more 
to.the eastward and headed us so 
that we couldn’t lay our course, and 
instead of having a fair wind to our 
destination, as we should have had 
in following the regular route, we 
had to beat up to make the African 
coast. This proved a long, tiresome 
job, for though the port tack kept 
us closer to our course it carried us 
to the south’ard until we finally ran 
out of the trades entirely and into 
the doldrums in about latitude six 
degrees North. Then the Old Man 
put her about on the other tack. But 
it was too late, and we slatted about 
for a week in a way that tried all 
our nerves before we could work 
out of them and into the easterly 
wind again. 

It was a trying week in every 
way, witha terrifically hot sun and a 
foc’s’le that was suffocating day or 
night. All of us pulled our mat- 
tresses out on deck at night and 
slept on the foc’s’le head in our 
watch below, but there was little re- 
lief except in the occasional squalls 
which passed over or about us. 
These brought a cooling breath of 
wind, but also a downpour that 
drove us all into our quarters and 
then left the decks too wet to sleep 
on again for some time. 

The days would be spent hunting 
catspaws, and under the rasping or- 
ders of the mates we were con- 
stantly swinging yards to catch the 
slightest slant, or bracing up sharp 
to take advantage of a strav whiff 
of easterly we would occasionally 
get, hoping each time that it was our 
missing trades returned. But it 
never was. We'd usuallv have a 
little air off and on during the day, 
but it would leave us entirely at 
night and we wonld slat around with 
the yards banging in a way that 
stretched all standing rigging and 


to the West Coast of Africa 
Part IV 


braces. In the evening there would 


be a constant play of lightning 
around us that would usually cul- 
minate in a squall before midnight. 
As a rule, these contained little or 
no wind, but a deluge of water. This 
last was a thing that we appreciated 
as it gave us a good supply of fresh 


Running down the trades. Mainmast of a 
wind wagon from the main deck 


water. Barrels and buckets would 
be set under all the scuppers from 
both the forward and after house to 
catch the overflow and we reveled 
in plenty of water for bathing and 
washing. We had been on the usual 
deep sea allowance of a gallon a day 
per man since we left, out of which 
the cook took one quart for cooking 
purposes and the rest had to go for 
drinking and washing. As we drank 
a lot during the hot weather we did 
only a little washing. This water 
was measured out each day in the 
morning watch, after wash-down, 
under the eye of the mate, and 
poured into a breaker under the 
foc’s’te head, and into the cook’s 
tank. 

As a rule, the watch on deck 
clewed up royals if a squall seemed 
to be coming in our direction, but 
unless it looked very black, and 
moved fast, we didn’t take in any- 


thing more. Once we got caught, 
however, and this time it was Mr. 
Elder, the mate, who was respon- 
sible. On account of the constant 
display of lightning every evening 
we became careless and he did not 
note the rapidity of the approach of 
one squall. It was not until he saw 
a white stretch of phosphorescent 
water under the black cloud that 
seemed to sweep the surface of the 
sea that he realized we were directly 
in the path of a hard one. 

“Let go fore an’ main royal hal- 
yards,” he yelled,- jumping to the 
main himself, as he was closest to it, 
“man the clewlines, lively now.” 
We did not jump as we would have 
had we realized the need of haste, 
and the mate bawled us out as he 
caught a glimpse of our leisurely 
movements in a vivid flash of light- 
ning. 

“Show a little life, there,” he 
shouted, “or you'll have the sticks 
out of her. Put y’r helm up and 
take it over the weather quarter,” 
he bawled aft to the man at the 
wheel, and then he started letting go 
mizzen staysail halyards by the 
run. 

We had just got the coils of. the 
clewlines off the pins and started to 
set up on them when it struck, butt 
end first, with a force that hove the 
Hermes well down before she could 
gather way, and made us cling to 
the shrouds and man-ropes to keep 
from sliding off the deck load. I 
thought the bark would never come 
up, she laid there so long, and in 
another flash of lightning I could 
see the man at the wheel with his 
feet braced and all his weight on the 
spokes trying: to get the helm up, 
and the skipper, bareheaded, on the 
other side of the wheel helping him. 
If we'd ever been caught aback with 
that sail on her the sticks would have 
been taken clean out of her. 

“Let go to’gallant halyards. Ease 
spanker sheet,” yelled the mate, 
above the din of slatting canvas 
adrift ; and not waiting to finish witlr 
the clewlines we jumped to to’gal- 
lant halyards, casting off the coils 
in a hurry. The yards wouldn’t 
come down with the wind pressure 
on the sails and the mate yelled to 
man downhauls and haul the inner 
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‘ib to weather to pay her head off. 
Still she wouldn’t come up, and it 
was apparent to everyone that we 
had to get some after sail off her. 

The watch below had, of course, 
ducked into the foc’s’le and wouldn’t 
come out until called, masts or no 
masts, but Mr. Wilson, the second 
mate, came running up, without 
waiting to pull his trousers on, with 
his shirt flapping around his bare 
legs, and ran forward to get his 
gang on deck. By this time the wa- 
ter was in a smother around us and 
the loose sails were whipping on the 
yards until I’ felt sure they would 
take the to’gallant masts out of her. 

The Old Man now took charge, 
the helm being hard up, and called 
all hands aft to get the mizzen gaff 
topsail clewed up and the spanker 
lowered. This was a hard job, but 
we got the topsail off quickly and 
as soon as we slacked away the 
spanker peak the bark began to pay 
off slowly and to get on her feet 
again gradually. Once squared 
away before it she tore along at a 
great rate, and we had a chance to 
get the slatting light sails clewed up, 
which eased things aloft a whole lot. 
We'd about got this done when the 
rain came, driven at first by the 
fierce wind, but gradually increasing 
until it was the usual downpour that 
soon killed the wind and left us flop- 
ping around in the same old man- 
ner, only with the breath somewhat 
knocked out of us and a good hour’s 
work before us to get things 
straightened out and sail set again. 

We heard the skipper and mate 
having words aft while we were re- 
setting to’gallants’ls and concluded 
the latter was getting a dressing 
down, a conclusion that was borne 
out when he came forward and 
started to curse us for not having 
moved more quickly when he'd or- 
dered the royals in. 

After that the mates didn’t take 
any chances with squalls and we 
were busy at least once every night 
clewing up royals and to’gallants’ls. 
Captain Hagen also was on deck 
whenever the lightning grew vivid, a 
reflection on the mates which they 
resented in unmistakable terms and 
which caused friction aft. 

The weather also got on our 
nerves forward, and the heat and the 
constant running from one brace to 
another to trim yards in addition to 
our other work and the lack of sleep 
at night, got us pretty well ragged. 
We didn’t have all hands during the 
day, as used to be the custom on 
wind wagons in those latitudes, as 
union rules did not allow this; and 
while only Sykes and Hansen were 
members of any union (the former 
belonging to a British one), union 
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Reeling off 12 knots. Deck of a modern sailing vessel in a strong breeze, looking 
aft from foc’s'le head 


conditions had become more or less 
accepted as far as working hours 
went and as was consistent with 
watch and watch procedure, even on 
sailing vessels. But we could not 
sleep in our watch below during the 
day on account of the heat in the 
foc’s’le, and at night the heat, light- 
ning and squalls made any real rest 
out of the question. 

The grub was beginning to pall on 
us, also, and Joe, the cook, was get- 
ting careless and dirty. Everything 
was unappetising (a fine word for a 
sailor) and greasy. The butter was 
melted and rancid, because there 
was no ice, the potatoes were old, 
black and usually soggy and the 
bread the cook baked was often sour, 
as were our tempers. This last be- 
gan to become manifest in little 
ways. If a man jumped to obey an 
order to man braces or clewlines and 
the rest hung back, the former got 
sullen, growled out something about 
letting one man do all the work, and 
then wouldn’t pull with the rest, 
messing up things until the mates 
would rag us. 

Things came to a head forward 
after we'd been about a week knock- 
ing about in the calm. We'd been 
in the habit of having some music 
each evening on the foc’s’le head 
after supper. Pat Toomey could 
sing, as I’ve said before; Bill Sykes 
has an old mouth organ he used to 
suck, keeping time with his feet, and 
Victor Johnson, the young Amer- 
ican, had a cornet which he brought 
out occasionally. Being on his first 
voyage, and a quiet sort, he never 
presumed and always deferred to 
the older men and the A. B.’s._ For 
this reason he got on well and was 
liked by the men of both watches. 
He never brought out his cornet un- 
less he was asked and never played 
when any of the other watch were 


sleeping, but when we were all 
gathered together and he was asked, 
he would go to his bunk, take down 
the instrument from the bulkhead 
back of it, where it hung with a 
gaudy calendar tacked there to keep 
track of the days, and give us some 
of the few solos he knew, for he had 
no music. with him. 

On this night Bill Darby had 
turned in to his bunk after supper, 
as we had had an early shower which 
wet down the decks and cooled it off 
a little, while the rest of us, includ- 
ing the first mate’s watch on deck, 
who only stood wheel and lookout 
on this two-hour dog watch, gath- 
ered on the foc’s’le head just out- 
side the for’ard house, talking and 
making an _ occasional song. 
Toomey had “obliged” with a 
song, Johnson had played “Annie 
Laurie” on the cornet and was fin- 
gering the keys in an aimless way 
preparatory to another selection, 
when Darby stuck his head out of 
the port near his bunk with a curt, 
“Can that noise, do you hear.. How 
the hell do you expect anyone to 
sleep with that racket going on?” 

Johnson flushed and put his cor- 
net down, for he was sensitive (too 
much so for a foc’s’‘le hand) and 
hated a row. Not so Toomey, the 
hot-headed, however, who like the 
rest of us felt the rebuke was meant 
for us also. We were well within 
our rights, for the custom of the 
sea was that the dog watches were 
for recreation and not for sleep. 
The watch below did not have the 
privilege of quiet then as it did in 
the night watches. 

“Go on with the music an’ don’t 
mind that sour belly,” said Pat. 

“Give us ‘Tipperary’ now.” 

“Go ahead, go on,” cut in the 
others, “Bill don’t own the ship, tho’ 
he may think so.” 
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The Sierra Leone negros were husky specimens physically. 
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The helmsman 


of the agent’s boat came aboard on our arrival at Freetown 


So, reluctantly, Victor picked up 
his cornet and started in on the fa- 
vorite asked for. 

Darby came to the foc’s’le door 


and stood there sullenly. At the 
close of the piece he stepped out 
and joined our group as if he re- 
alized that he must be one of it, or 
else put up with what we were do- 
ing. As Victor laid his cornet down 
after he had finished, , Darby 
reached over quickly, grabbed it 
and sent it spinning over the side 
before anyone realized his intent. 

“That'll be about enough of that 
damned thing. Now a guy can get 
some rest in his watch below,” he 
said, starting back for the foc’s’le 
door. 

I don’t know whether he expected 
to get away with it as easy as that, 
but he didn’t, for as Johnson, sur- 
prised by the suddenness and un- 
heard ‘of meanness of the act, made 
a belated movement to catch his 
arm, little Toomey, with a spring 
like a tiger, was on Darby’s back 
and with one arm around his neck 
jerked his head back and threw him 
down on top of the deck load piled 
in the forward alleyway. The rest 
of us were on our feet also, fighting 
mad and ready to see Darby get 
anything that was coming to him. 
There was no question of a fair 
fight, we were all too mad for that, 


but it was a rough and tumble be- 
tween the two already at it, fight- 
ing for all they were worth with 
fists and: feet as they rolled and 
squirmed over the deck, each trying 
to get the other under him. Darby 
was the larger and more powerful, 
but Toomey was mad clear through 
and fought like a little demon, in 
addition to which he had the advan- 
tage of the hold in the first attack. 
The rest of us formed a ring around 
the fighting pair, ready to jump in 
in case the little Irishman got the 
worst of it, and to shut off the fight 
from Mr. Elder, the mate, who was 
aft by the wheel and could not make 
out much forward on account of the 
dusk. 

Pat’s strangle hold was beginning 
to tell when, by a great effort, Darby 
twisted his head around under the 
other’s arm until he could reach the 
Irishman’s bare forearm below his 
cotton shirt sleeve, when he sunk his 
teeth deep in the flesh in an en- 
deavor to break his hold. 

This was too much for the rest 
of us. “Look out for his teeth, Pat 
—the dirty blackguard,” said some- 
one, and two or three of us jumped 
in, one aiming a kick at Darby’s 
head that made him release his 
teeth, when we pulled him free and 
beat him up for fair with our 
fists just as Mr. Elder, hearing the 
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noise, came running forward say 
ing, “Belay that fightin’. What’s all 
the row here?” 

Toomey, his arm covered with 
blood, rushed at Darby again; but 
the first mate hauled him off, and 
the rest of us shoved the badly bat- 
tered Bill through the foc’s’le door, 
where he landed in a heap on the 
deck. Jensen turned to the mate 
and told what had happened, add- 
ing, “The pig got yoost what was 
comin’ to him.” 

Mr. Elder agreed with us, | 
guess, for he didn’t say anything 
more, but went into the foc’s’le to 
see how badly Darby was hurt, for 
he didn’t want to lose the man’s 
services, and, I guess, helped him 
into his bunk, where we found him 
an hour later when we went below 
just before eight bells. 

During it all, Johnson, who was 
only a kid about 19 years old, didn’t 
take any hand in the row, and 
when we gathered again in a group 
to talk it over, and say what we 
thought of Darby and of what the 
loss of our only musical instrument 
on board (barring the old mouth 
organ of Sykes) would mean to us, 
the boy’s eyes filled and he swal- 
lowed hard to keep back the tears. 
He succeeded, but I, for one, could 
see what the loss meant to him. He 
told me afterwards, when we were 
alone together, that the cornet had 
been given him by his father, since 
dead, the Christmas before, which 
was why he prized it so. 

We bound up Pat’s arm with an 
old shirt, but the Old Man, hearing 
later from the mate what had hap- 
pened, sent for him during the next 
watch, washed the wound out, put 
some Friars Balsam, a _ standard 
sea remedy with which no ship’s 
medicine chest is without, and bound 
it with a regular bandage. 

When we went into the foc’s’le 
again just before eight bells struck 
and the first watch was set, 
Darby was lying in his bunk with 
his back to us and did not speak 
while none of us said anything to 
him. He made no effort to turn 
out for his watch when one bell an- 
nounced the quarter hour before, 
and when the watch was mustered 
and he was missing. Mr. Wilson 
came forward himself and ordered 
him on deck just as if nothing was 
wrong with him. We could see as 
he obeyed, sullenly, that-it was pain- 
ful for him to move and that he 
was sore and stiff, but he got never 
a word from one of us. 

This incident naturally made re- 
lations strained in the foc’s’le for 
the balance of the outward voyage. 
No one would have anything to do 
with Darby and everyone ignored 
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him when below. If he tried to 
“horn in” on a conversation the rest 
oi us shut up like clams, or some- 
one would change the subject ab- 
ruptly. No one would yarn with 
him in his night watches on deck, 
and our meals were eaten in silence 
just so as not to give him a chance 
to talk. Even he, callous as he was, 
felt it and became sullen and mo- 
rose. Toomey would rub it in each 
evening, during the dog watches, by 
saying something about how we'd 
all appreciate a little music if we 
only had an instrument, sometimes 
even making the allusion more 
pointed, but never got a rise out of 
Darby, or anything more than a 
black look, as the latter knew the 
feeling of the whole gang for’ard. 

The following day we had the 
good fortune to strike the trades 
again, and with yards hard against 
the backstays we stretched away on 
a long northerly board to get away 
from the doldrums, the wind fresh- 
ening the second day into a fine sail- 
ing breeze. Freetown is in about 
8 degrees north latitude, and as we 
had to beat up to the coast the Old 
Man stood up to 11 degrees before 
he put her about to see if she’d fetch 
our destination. It was fine and 
cool after our week of sweltering, 
and although the mate kept us busy 
getting everything cleaned up and 
painted for port, it was not hard 
work. No one speeded up much, 
and though the mate fretted and 
ragged us, he couldn’t do much else. 
Sailors were scarce and very inde- 
pendent and for that reason the Old 
Man held his mates down, as he 
did not want to lose the whole gang 
on the coast. It wasn’t like the old 
days, when a man could only draw 
money in port at the captains pleas- 
ure, and where he would often be 
“run out” if a ship was going to 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Winifred, a product of the West Coast. She is 43 feet in length, and with a speed of 30 
iles an hour is said to be the fastest cruiser on the Pacific Coast 


Winifred, the Fastest 


Cruiser on the Pacific 


UT on Puget Sound they have 

a new speed cruiser sensation 
in Winifred, a fine 43 ft. x 10 ft. 
cruiser, built for Mr. Gilbert W. 
Skinner, of Seattle. 

An out-and-out Western product, 
his craft- was designed by L. E. 
Geary, of Seattle, one of the best 
known young naval architects on 
the Pacific Coast, and the power 
consists of two six-cylinder Hall- 
Scott marine engines of 200 H. P. 
each, built by the Hall-Scott Motor 
Car Company, of Berkeley, Cal. 

Although a fully equipped cruis- 
ing boat, having galley, toilet, crew’s 
quarters and sleeping accommoda- 
tions for eight people, Winifred has 
shown -a speed. of. 30:4 miles and 
proved exceptionally seaworthy in 
heavy weather encountered in the 
straits during trips to British Co- 
lumbian waters. 

The design is of the conventional 
express cruiser type with flaring 
bow \V-sections and transom stern. 





Engine room of Winifred, showing installation of two 200-H. P., 6-cylinder motors 





There are two cabins with a sunken 
bridge or cockpit between, from 
which the boat is steered, this posi- 
tion being protected by a typical 
West Coast pilot house, enclosed 
forward and on the sides, but open 
aft. 

The inside paneling and all out- 
side bright work is of teak, finished 
natural. The hull is of Port Or- 
ford cedar. The crew’s quarters are 
forward with two transom berths 
provided with backs which lift to 
form uppers. Full headroom is a 
feature of the engine room which 
is forward of the steering cockpit. 
The space under the pilot house is 
utilized for the fuel tanks, two of 
110 gallons each and one of 50 gal- 
lons. 

The arrangement of the pilot 
house is exceptionally well worked 
out. The steering wheel is on the 
port side, mounted on the bulkhead 
which divides the cockpit from the 
engine room. This is about three 
feet back of the curved front of the 
pilot house and the space between 
forms a flat table top, giving plenty 
of room for charts. 

At the after end of the bridge 
there is a ’thwartship seat, the mid- 
dle of which hinges and opens over 
a companionway leading down to 
the after cabin. At the foot of the 
companionway is a passage, on the 
port side of which is a _ fully 
equipped galley. On the starboard 
side is the ice box and just abaft it 
the toilet room. 

Then comes the main cabin, ex- 
ceptionally roomy for a boat of this 
type, and with sleeping accommoda- 
tions for four persons, the transom 
seats making up into upper and 
lower berths. Abaft this there is a 


good sized cockpit of the sunken 
type, provided with a comfortably 
upholstered athwartship seat. 

There is an unusual amount of 
room in her for her size. 


Model Racing in the West 
Indies 


A’ interesting account of model 
yacht racing as it has been de- 
veloped in the British West Indies 
has recently been received, together 
with some photographs of 36-inch 
©. A. models sailing at St. James, 
Barbadoes. Mr. Sidney H. Norse 
has given us the class specifications 
for these boats, which are raced in 
the open sea. He says that the only 
kind of race practicable there is a 
dead beat to windward for about 
one mile. To accomplish this, the 
boats are carried in skiffs to a point 
about a mile or a mile and a quarter 
to leeward of the established finish 
line, where they are dropped over 
with sheets trimmed to suit the 
breeze. ‘They are followed by the 
owners in skiffs, and tacked from 
the skiff as often as necessary. 

The class rule 
Length o. a. not to exceed 36 inches, 
depth from deck to bottom of keel, 
including lead, not to exceed 24 
inches, and total weight of boat, 
ready for sailing, not to exceed 20 
pounds. With the above restric- 
tions, the average freeboard is about 
14 inches forward and ¥% inch aft. 
The mast length is given as about 5 
feet above the deck. 

This seems to be an interesting 
development of a special boat, suit- 
able only for the local conditions 
under which she is forced to sail. 
Just how the excessive displace- 
ment, which is stated must not ex- 
ceed 20 lIbs., is obtained, cannot be 
made out by close observance of 
the photographs. The rule seems 
to be particularly open, and allows 
of considerable latitude, though we 
have no doubt that it is based upon 
sound principles, as is usually the 
case under these specialized local 
conditions. 

The freeboard mentioned seems 
to be in accordance with what is 
found good practice here for what 
we term outside, i. e., sound or 
ocean sailing, doing away with a 
great deal of windage. 

While nothing is said of sail area, 
it would seem to follow that 60 
inches of mast above deck on a 36- 
inch o. a. model would produce 
quite some spread of canvas, al- 
though it is to be noted that in the 
photographs where a Marconi rig is 
used there is apparently no attempt 
to produce a roach. 


is given as:. 
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What the Model Yachtsmen Are Doing 


A Department Devoted to the Development of Power and Sailing 
Model Yachts and to the Organization of this Branch of the Sport 


Model yacht racing in Barbadoes, British 

West Indies, where the boats are sailed in 

the open sea. The trade wind clouds, which 

can be seen in the sky, insure steady and 
_ strong breezes 


Central Park Model Yacht 
Sailors Plan ‘‘Scrappy’”’ 
Season 


HE members of the Central 
Park Model Yacht Club, some 
thirty strong, met on the evening of 


Medel yacht designed to the Barbadoes rule. 
The boats must not exceed 36 inches overall, 
or 24 inches from deck to the bottom of lead, 
and total weight must not be over 20 pounds 
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January 15th to do justice to the an- 
nual feast, to see prizes distributed 
(a few lucky ones to receive them), 
to plan for next season’s scraps, 
and, altogether, to have a good time 
now that the hatchet has been buried 
until the racing season begins again, 
The evening was a big success, the 
food was good, the entertainment 
“classy” (but not too high-brow), 
and all hands got together in a way 
that speaks well for next Summer, 
when the racing starts on Central 
Park Lake the first Sunday in April. 

The prize winners, who were pre- 
sented with their trophies in a neat 
(but provocative) speech by How- 
ard Griffiths, the club’s secretary, 
were J. Weaver, owner of Jmpulse, 
winner in the third class, Interna- 
tional Rule; L. B. Battey, whose 
Imp won in the 36-inch, L. W. L. 
class, by the narrow margin of two 
points; and H. A. Johnson, whose 
model power boat T. N. T. took the 
Rapp Trophy in the 15-lb. Displace- 
ment Class. 

A very handsome cup was offered 
to the club, to be known as the Sea- 
back Trophy, the terms governing 
which are to be announced later, 
though it will probably be for the 
Third Class, International Rule. A 
number of other cups have also been 
promised for the season. 

Vice-Commodore J. F. Rapp pre- 
sided, kept the members in order 
without too much difficulty and told 
about his new hydroplane which will 
be seen next Summer on the lake. 
He was a little modest in talking 
about the speed he hoped to get from 
her and disappointed the members 
by saying he only ‘‘expected” forty 
miles an. hour, and not eighty miles 
as had been anticipated. (Miss 
America had better take notice.) 
Altogether the members left for 
home reluctantly after Sunday 
morning had arrived. 





Challenge for the Eagle 


Trophy 

HE Brooklyn Model Yacht 

Club and Yankee Model Yacht 
Club amalgamated about 12 months 
ago, and the club is now known as 
The Prospect Park Model Yacht 
Club, with headquarters at the 
Model Yacht Boat House in Pros- 
pect Park. The Commodore for 
1921 is Mr. E. A. Plunkett, who is 
well known as a yachtsman and 
model yacht sailor. 
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The club has received recently a 
challenge from the Columbia Model 
Yacht Club, of Barretto Point, 
N. Y., to hold a series of races for 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle Perpetual 
Challenge Trophy. In accordance 
with Deed of Gift these races (best 
2 out of 3) must take place in open 
water on Decoration Day. 

The challenging club has named 
the Jrene as its representative for 
the match. A series of elimination 
races will be held by the Prospect 
Park Club as soon as weather per- 
mits to decide which boat shall de- 
fend the trophy, which is at present 
held by Mr. E. A. Bull, who last 
won the cup in September, 1919, 
with the Wetona. The measurement 
of boats entered for this competi- 
tion must be over 35 inches and not 
exceeding 42 inches L. W. L. 

The Eagle Cup was donated by 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle about 25 
years ago, and many very interest- 
ing races have been fought for it 
by the amateur yachtsmen repre- 
senting various clubs in and around 
New York City. 

A few years ago Mr. G. F. Pigott, 
then a member of the American 
Model Yacht Club, established a 
record by winning six consecutive 
races for this cup. As he has this 
year joined the Prospect Park 
Model Yacht Club, it is to be hoped 
this veteran yachtsman will again 
take an active part in the defense 
of it. 

Mr. E. A. Bull, of the Yankee 
Model Yacht Club, won the cup in 
1918 with the Calpic from the Co- 
lumbia Club, the races being held off 
Barrettos Point. In the spring of 
1919, through default, the Yankee 
Club forfeited the trophy to the Co- 
lumbia Club, but in September, 
i919, on Labor Day, Mr. Bull was 
again successful, winning two races 
with Wetona, thus defeating the 
Irene, owned and raced by Mr. 
Synnott. 

Both the elimination and _ the 
match races this year will be worth 
watching. 





Model sailing yachts of the Irvington Model 
Yacht Club “parked” in the boat house. The 


club has an unusually fine fleet 
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The 42-inch waterline class of the Central Park Model Yacht Club racing on the lake 


Irvington Model Yacht 


Club Plans 
VER in Irvington, New Jer- 
sey, there was formed in 1916 
the Irvington Model Yacht Club, 
which showed a growth in member- 
ship from that time until the first of 
1920 of 18 active members. At the 
close of the 1920 season there were 
30 active members, which gives one 
a very fair idea of the growing in- 
terest in the sport of model yachting, 
not to mention the fact that there 
are I5 prospective members on the 
list for 1921, to be elected at the an- 

nual meeting this Winter. 

In accounting for this growth 
there seem to be several reasons for 
it in addition to the increasing inter- 
est in all things pertaining to model 
sailing. For one thing, it shows 
considerable hard work on the part 
of the membership committee, and 
it means close co-operation between 
committees and members. It also 
means that there must be a spirit of 
good fellowship pervading the club, 
for without this very little could be 
done in gathering and holding to- 
gether (the last being very impor- 
tant) a group of men with one pur- 
pose in view. This, of course, ap- 
plies to any club. It is, however, 
extremely important that it should 
be weighed by every prospective 
member of this club. 

The Irvington Model Yacht 
Club’s racing is confined_almost en- 
tirely to 36-inch o. a. models, whose 
sail area is limited to 1,100 square 
inches total. These races sfart the 
first Saturday in May and continue 
through the Summer to the last Sat- 
urday in October. The club itself 
puts up three silver loving cups for 
first, second and third prizes for the 
season’s racing. Then there is the 
Commodore’s cup, which is raced 


for ina series of three special races. 
There are also, from time to time, 
special races for prizes put up by 
individual members, with such re- 
strictions as these may care to im- 
pose. 

On the pond this club uses for its 
races the boats must be handled 
some little way off shore because of 
the lack of a runway around the 
lake. It would seem timely to men- 
tion here that many municipal au- 
thorities could spend money to good 
advantage by placing proper runs 
around some one pond in their city 
or township, so that models could be 
properly sailed for the benefit not 
only of those interested in the sport, 
but of the general public as well, to 
whom these sailing races are a source 
of pleasure. Given a live model 


yacht club and active members, there 


will be developed more good health, 
keener and cleaner interest in 
sportsmanship, a tolerance of the 
rights of others, together with a de- 
velopment of mechanical ability and 
an interest in things nautical that 
cannot be learned in school or col- 
lege. 

The secretary of the Irvington 


Model Yacht Club, Mr. W. Von 





Starting a class of racing model yachts. Many 

municipalities would be conferring a boon on 

those who participate in the sport by putting 

walks around public ponds, as is done in some 
cities 
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A detailed drawing for making a gooseneck for main boom 


Holtzendorff, says: “Last season 
was the best we ever had, and we 
intend making 1921 a much bigger 
success.” This certainly sounds 
very good, and we hope to hear the 
same thing said of the coming sea- 
son by every model yacht club in the 
United States. 





Make Your Own Goose- 
neck 


CONTRIBUTION from Mr. 
H. G. Bauman, of ‘Chicago, II- 
linois, is a home-made boom goose- 
neck, made up in conjunction with 
a mast tube and deck flange. D is 
a piece of light. brass tube with 
flange fitted to deck. In this flange 
three or four countersunk screw 
holes may be bored. At CC are two 
rings fitted tightly over the tube. 
After the boom ferrule is put on end 
of boom, two grooves are bored as 
shown at E, extending slightly 
beyond the ferrule. This ferrule is 
then taken off and the jaws A are 
bent around the tube and are 
formed by filing and bending, as 
shown at N. Then the straight ends 
of the jaw are placed in the ferrule, 
and the whole thing is then pushed 
into the boom, so that the edge of 
the wire is in the two grooves pre- 
viously mentioned. 
A cleat F, for making the tack 





The engine of Majo is an English Stuart 
type of two cylinders 


lashing fast, is made from the solid, 
which is drilled for clearance, and 
a corresponding hole drilled through 





Valve gear of the single-cylinder, doubie- 
acting English engine of 7. N. T. 


the ferrule and boom, but a tap drill 
is used on the upper ends of the fer- 
rule, so that this hole may be 


Valve gear of engine made by Nichols, where 
action of slide valve is produced by a slot 


in the fly-wheel 
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tapped. The cleat is then fastened 
to the ferrule by means of a coun- 
tersunk head machine screw, 
through the ferrule, which holds the 
jaws solid. No doubt the sketches 
will show this better than the de- 
scription. 

Editor's Note—There seems to 
be but one decided fault with this 
arrangement, and that has to do 
with any upward action of the 
boom. In other words, this fitting 
is perfectly strong and well de- 
signed for all straight lateral mo- 
tion, but in the event of reaching 
or running before the wind, whete 
the bearing wind pressure produces 
more or less belly in the sail, and 
thus lifts or lowers the boom in di- 
rect proportion to the pressure ex- 
erted, this contrivance, in not al- 
lowing this vertical action, would 
spill wind as well as hold boom 
down, so that when boat was well 
heeled, boom and part of mainsail 
would be continually dragging in 
the water. A suggestion as to an 
improvement would be a good way 
for some of our readers to carry on 
this good work. 


Valve Gears of Model 
Steam Engines 


- may be of some interest to the 
power model men to see some of 
the valve gears used on the engines 
which were raced in the recent 15- 
pound displacement class event of 
the Central Park Model Yacht Club, 
an account of which has already ap- 
peared in YAcuTinG. The sketches 
are so good and the detail so clear 
that no explanation or description 
is necessary. 








Plans of a 36-Inch Water- 
Line Model Yacht 


E publish herewith some very 
interesting plans of a 36-inch 
waterline model yacht, designed by 
E. I. Schock, of Cambridge, Mass. 


Valve gear of the double-cylinder Russell 
type engine of Bobo IV 
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Both the hull and rig will stand a 
lot of study. The boat, which is of 
the finkeel type, measures into the 
Central Park Model Yacht Club 36- 
inch class, according to the designer, 
and we believe she will prove fast. 
Some of her dimensions and char- 
acteristics are as follows: Length, 
overall, 5532 inches; length, on 
waterline, 36 inches; beam, 12 
inches; draught, 14 9/10 inches; 
displacement, 15 4/10 lbs. ; sail area, 
1,940 square inches; area, midship 
section (No. 5), 15 square inches. 

The rudder is hung on the aft side 
of the fin, the tiller being double- 
ended. The lead to the controls is 
carried on the forward-end, and the 
sheet is hooked to the after end when 
itis used. The designer says he has 
found this much simpler than a 
single-ended tiller. A single spreader 
two-thirds of the way up the mast 
gives ample stiffness. 

The hull is of white pine and the 
fin is aluminum, with a lead bulb. 
The mast is an aluminum tube as 
far as the spreader, then solid pine. 
The other spars are solid, and of 
pine. 


Pewaukee Yacht Club 
Takes Up Model Yachting 


We are in receipt of the follow- 
ing communication from the Pe- 
waukee Yacht Club, where there is 
much enthusiasm developing over 
model yachting : 

“YACHTING, 
Model Yacht Dept. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

“The Pewaukee Yacht Club have 
organized a Model Yacht Club and 
the suggestion was taken up with so 
much ‘pep’ that I think it will 
spread to the Inland Lake Yachting 
Association, of which I enclose a 
book of rules. 

“It is our idea to restrict the 
models somewhat to our present 
rules with the exception of using 
weighted center-boards. 

“Kidly refer us to some model 
yacht designers and builders and let 
us hear from you as to what sug- 
gestion you may have. 

“Yours truly, 
H. A. Meyer.” 
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Sail Plan of the 36-inch model sailing yacht 


The following are the rules gov- 
erning the racing boats of the In- 
land Lake Association. The type of 
boat developed on those lakes of the 
Middle West are scows, usually 
with bilgeboards, and non-sinkable, 
of sloop or cat-rig. 


Measurement and Classification 
Class A—Yachts not exceeding 





38 feet over-all length and limited 
to 500 square feet total sail area. 

Class B—Yachts not exceeding 
32 feet over-all length and limited 
to 350 square feet total sail area. 

Class C—Yachts not exceeding 
20 feet over-all length and limited 
to one sail of not over 225 square 
feet area. 


(Continued on page 83) 





























Lines of 36-inch waterline model yacht, designed by E. I. Schock 
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A 47-Foot Centerboard Cruising Yawl 




















HE plans of a new 47-foot 

overall yawl, by John G. Al- 
den, of Boston, Mass., for a Boston 
yachtsman, show an extremely able 
and comfortable looking. yawl of 
the deep centerboard type. The 
characteristics of the keel boat are 
maintained, although the draught is 
only 5 feet 2 inches, and the design, 
which is published. herewith, indi- 
cates that the boat’ will work to 
windward and heave to without 
using the centerboard. 

A 15 horsepower heavy duty 
Sterling engine is installed under the 
cockpit, which should give the yacht 
a speed of six miles an hour. 

The design shows a very power- 
ful model, which should be able and 





stiff, and with the low, fairly narrow 
cabin house and. high bulwarks the 
boat presents a very shipshape ap- 
pearance. . The construction is quite 
heavy. -The ballast consists of 
9,400 Ibs. of outside iron and 3,000 
Ibs. of inside lead for trimming pur- 
poses. + 

The owner desired a large, open 
cabin, which can be curtained off, if 
desired. It contains four full- 
length transoms. and a toilet room. 
Especial attention was paid to the 
galley and forecastle, which are ex- 
tremely large and well arranged for 
a boat of this size. 

Her. principal. dimensions are as 
follows: Length, overall, 47 feet 4 
inches ; length, waterline, 36 feet 10 

































































Cabin pian of 47-foot yawl 
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inches; beam, 13 feet; draught, 5 
feet 2 inches ; sail area, 1,241 square 
feet. 

The boat is being built at the yard 
of F. F.. Pendleton, Wiscasset, 
Maine. 





A 25-Foot Auxiliary Sloop 


N the plans of the 25-foot water- 
line auxiliary sloop shown heré- 
with, Edson B. Schock, N. A., of 
Vancouver, B. C., her designer, has 
produced a yacht that should prove 
to be an exceptionally able, and at 
the same time fast little cruiser. 
While resembling to some extent 
the modern small racing yacht, with 
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her rig all inboard and 
ample, but not excess- 
ive, lateral plane, she 
still possesses excel- 
lent cruising accom- 
modations, consisting 
of one full-length 
transom and one dou- 
ble- length transom, 
plenty locker space, 
stove, sink and dish 
racks—all features 
that tend to comfort 
when living aboard. 
The engine is not to 
exceed seven horse- 
power, as her owners 
desire more of a sail- 
ing yacht than a full- 
powered boat, which 
is what many auxilia- 
ries actually are, due 
to the large horse- 
power installed, which 














tends to make one use 
the engine in all ex- 








length, overall, 35 feet 
8 inches; length, wa- 
terline, 23 feet ; beam, 
8 feet, and draught, 3 
feet 6 inches. They 
are centerboard boats, 
with the board work- 
ing through a_ lead 
keel. They will have 
a raised deck forward, 
as did the “Victories,” 
and a_ jib-headed 
mainsail rig. Those 
who have _ ordered 
boats in this class are 
Messrs. F. D. Bed- 
ford, H. L. Lloyd, 
George W. Gair and 
Harris K. Childs. 
The boats will be 
ready for Spring de- 
livery. 





Pensacola Yacht 
Club Elects 











cept strong, fair 


Pensacola Yacht 





winds. 

This little sloop is 
37 feet 6 inches long 
overall, 25 feet on the 
water line, 8 feet 6 
inches beam, and 5 
feet 3 inches draught, with a sail 
area of 600 square feet. 





A New One-Design Class 


NE of the new one-design 
classes for the coming season 
is one composed of four boats from 


A 25-foot waterline sloop, designed by Edson B. Schock 


designs by Wm. Gardner which are 
under construction at the yard of 
H. B. Nevins, City Island, N. Y., 
for use by Bridgeport yachtsmen. 

These boats are very much like 
the “Victories” which were turned 
out last year, only they are some- 
what larger, their dimension being: 















































Club, at its annual 
election for officers 
for 1921, chose the 
following to head the 
organization during 
the coming year: 
Commodore J. H. Cross, Vice'Com- 
modore C. E. Hutchinson, Rear 
Commodore D. M. Shepard, Fleet 
Captain J. C. Watson, Fleet Lieu- 
tenant C. H. Ketchum, Secretary- 
Treasurer W. C. Frederic. 

The coming season promises to be 
a very active one in Gulf waters. 
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Cabin plan of 25-foot waterline cruising sloop 
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Bingo—All the Comforts 
of Home on 45 Feet 


URING the past few years 

there have been a few radical 
departures in the design of motor 
boats, but as a whole our naval ar- 
chitects have produced types that be- 
longed in certain well defined divi- 
sions—such as express cruiser, V- 
bottoms, moderate speed cruisers 
with low power and runabouts— 
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Bingo, a 45-foot power houseboat 


even though they embodied new 
features in their design. 

There has been more develop- 
ment, however, in the power house- 
boat than in most of the other types, 
both in the matter of speed and sea- 
worthiness. Also in the matter of 
size designers have been getting 
more in a ‘given space than ever be- 
fore until now a small power house- 
boat can be had with the comfort 
and seaworthy qualities of a much 
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Accommodation plan and inboard profil 
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larger craft. This is the case with 
Bingo, a 45-foot power houseboat 
that has been completed recently for 
Dr. E. H. Lyon at the yard of Smith 
& Williams Company, from designs 
By J. Murray Watts, of Philadel- 
phia. 

This boat is unique inasmuch as 
maximum cabin accommodations 
have been attained for a craft of her 
size without hurting her weatherly 
qualities or looks. Her dimensions 


rl 
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e of 45-foot power houseboat, designed by J. Murray Watts 








at 
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are: Length, overall, 45 feet ; beam, 
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14 feet ; draught, 2 feet 10 inches. 

The cabin arrangement is de- 
signed to give elbow room and com- 
fort, and consists of a large saloon 
amidships, fitted with suitable tran- 
soms, lockers, dining table, buffet, 
etc. Abaft this saloon is a spacious 
double stateroom, the full width of 
the boat, the toilet room being lo- 
cated between these two compart- 
ments. The engine room, crew’s 
quarters and a good-sized galley are 
located forward and give accommo- 
dation for two men, though the boat 
can be run with one, or by the owner 
himself, if he desires 

The power plant consists of an 
80-H.P. Buffalo motor with 634 
inch by 9 inch cylinder, while there 
is a complete electric lighting plant. 

The deck arrangement has been 
carefully planned to allow maxi- 
mum comfort also. There is a deck 
house with steering wheel located in 
it and a transom berth at the after 
end. She is a most complete float- 
ing home, on a length of only 45 
feet, and can be operated at the 
minimum of expense. 





A 16-Footer with Jib- 
Headed Rig 


There is an unusual demand for 
small sailboats for knocking around 
and for racing this year and there- 
fore all boats of this type are in- 
teresting. One that looks particu- 
larly good to us, and that carries 
an extreme rig for a boat of: this 
size and so should appeal to the 
racing man is a little 16-footer, 
named Kozheosh, owned by Mr. 
George H. Gilman and designed by 
E. N. Way of the Dauntless Ship- 
yard, Inc. This little boat is 15 feet 
g inches overall, 15 feet waterline 
and draws only g inches without 
the board. She carries a dagger 
board and has a jib-headed rig with 
a total of 185 square feet of sail. 
The mast is about 28 feet long, 
which is some mast for a boat 15 
feet on the water. 

The little craft is full-bodied and 
has good bearings, so that she will 
undoubtedly carry her sail in good 
shape, and she should prove very 
fast, faster, to our minds, than the 
same boat with the conventional 
gaff rig. There is a large cockpit, 
so that the boat will be able to carry 
quite a crew when it is desired, and 
she should prove an excellent all 
around boat of her size as she is 
much larger than her dimensions in- 
dicate. Her performance will be 


watched with considerable interest. 
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Pewaukee Yacht Club 
Model Yachting 
(Continued from page 77) 
Ballast, Crews, Etc. 
1—The total actual weight of the 
crews including all clothing, per- 
sonal apparel and belongings worn 
by them or carried on board during 


any race shall not exceed 850% 4 




















































Sixteen-foot sloop with jib-headed rig, designed by the Dauntless Shipyard, Inc. 


pounds for Class A yachts, 650 
pounds for Class B yachts, and 400 
pounds for Class C yathts. 

2—Shifting ballast shall not be 
allowed. 

3—No outrigger or other me- 
chanical device for carrying live bal- 
last outboard shall be allowed. 


Restrictions 


I—A yacht’s draft of hull, with 
center-board down and crew on 
board, shall not exceed 6 feet in 
Class A, 5 feet in Class B, or 4 feet 
in Class C. 

2—Center-boards or bilge boards 
shall be so constructed that they can 
be wholly housed without leaving 
any projection below the hull or 
keel. 

3—Yachts must be so constructed 
that on a cross section taken at any 
point, no part of the hull shall be 
sensibly below the center part of the 
hull, exclusive of the false keel or 
skeg. 

4—Center-boards or bilge boards 
shall not be loaded except to over- 








come flotation, but metal plates may 
be used under the following restric- 
tions : 

Center-boards or bilge boards 
may be of metal of practically uni- 
form thickness, and weighing in the 
aggregate not over 350 pounds in 
Class A, nor over 250 pounds in 
Class B, nor over 150 pounds in 


Class C. 


Sails and Sail Area 


1—In Classes A and B sails set at 
one time shall be limited to main- 
sail, one working jib and one spin- 
naker. 

2—The total area of the mainsail 
and jib shall not exceed 500 square 
feet in Class A and 350 square feet 
in Class B. The area of the main- 
sail alone shall not exceed 80 per 
cent of the total area. 

In building model yachts to these 
general rules (altered to suit model 
yacht requirements) a scow type 
could be developed approximating 
closely the Inland Lake boats, but 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Yacht Club News 


Royal Hamilton Yacht Club Election 


T the annual meeting of the 

Royal Hamilton Yacht Club, 
held January 8th, the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

Commodore, H. B. Greening; 
Vice-Commodore, C. H. O. Pook; 
Rear-Commodore, John H. Fearn- 
side; Hon. Measurer, George C. 
Hancock; Secretary, W. Herbert 
McPhie. Committee of Manage- 
ment—David F. Griffith, Charles A. 
Hunter, Arthur Jobborn, James G. 
Morrow, Harold J. Petrie. 

American yachtsmen who have 
visited Bermuda have found the 
Royal Hamilton Yacht Club most 
hospitable, and have made many 
friends among the members of that 
organization. It is about time that 
the Bermuda race were revived, 
now that the war is over, and thus 
bring the yachtsmen of these two 
sections in close touch once more. 





Annual Meeting of Bayside Yacht 
Club 


T the regular annual meeting 
of the Bayside Yacht Club, 
held at the Club House November 
13th, with about sixty men in at- 
tendance, the reports of the officers 
and committees were received and 
discussed with enthusiasm. Upon 
the recommendation of the Nomi- 
nating Committee the following of- 
ficers were elected for 1921: 
Commodore, William C. Poert- 
ner; Vice-Commodore, David H. 
Knott; Rear-Commodore, W. 
Clive Crosby; Secretary, William 
H. Johns; Treasurer, R. J. Hay- 
ward; Measurer, Joseph E. Hill; 
Board of Governors, Montrose 
Stuart and Ernest L. Smith. 





Officers of the Southern Yacht 
Club 


T the annual election of officers 
of the Southern Yacht Club, 
of New Orleans, La., the following 
were chosen to hold office in this 
largest of Southern yachting organ- 
izations for the following year: 
Commodore, Harry T. Howard; 
Vice-Commodore, Gus B. Baldwin; 
Rear-Commodore, A. D. Geohegan ; 
Fleet Surgeon, Dr. J. E. Landry; 
Measurer, C. G. Ferguson. The 
governing board will consist of 
Percy S. Benedict, F. J. Foxley, W. 
E. Winship, Will H. Douglass, and 
W. K. DePass. 
Late in January or by February 


Ist the new home of the club will be 
ready for use by the members. The 
clubhouse has been refurnished and 
remodeled until it is one of the 
finest yacht club properties in the 
United States. A new convenience 
is in the nature of a boat pen for 
the storage of yachts, a large garage 
for automobiles, and a covered pier. 





New York Athletic Club Plans 


HE Yachting Department of 
the New York Athletic Club 
held its first meeting of the year on 
Wednesday evening, January 5th, 
1921, at which the following officers 
for the year were elected: 
Commodore, H. M. Williams, 
Marilene II; Vice-Commodore, 
Thomas Farmer, Jr., Turtle; Rear- 
Commodore, L. F. Laroche, Sena- 
tor Bill; Treasurer, George G. Bell, 
Alidor; Secretary, E. H. Tucker. 
The yachting program for the 
season was discussed and from all 
indications the Winged Foot will 
have a very busy year. The season 
just passed, under the guidance of 
Commodore Williams, was a very 
successful one from every stand- 
point, but 1921, even if the numbers 
do add up to thirteen, promises to 
far surpass it in point of activity. 
The usual Block Island Race 
will be run on July oth, and just 
about a month later, on August 5th, 
the A. P. B. A. Cruiser Champion- 
ship of America will be run, prob- 
ably from Huckleberry Island to 
Shelter Island. Interest in this lat- 
ter race is increasing and the Phila- 
delphia contingent will again be on 
hand with the old boats and some 
new ones, which are being built in 
an effort to take the trophy to the 
Sleepy City. William Penn’s sons 
will have to be on the job, however, 
as the New York bunch have some 
fast boats entered in this event. 





Metropolitan Yacht Club Officers 
HE Metropolitan Yacht Club, 
of City Island, N. Y., an- 

nounces the election of its officers 
for 1921: 

Commodore, George Oakes ; 
Vice-Commodore, J. Rogers; Rear- 
Commodore, William Marx; Treas- 
urer, F. Van Buren; Financial 


Secretary, Jack Fleischer; Record- 


ing Secretary, John Symmers: 
Chairman House Committee, C. 
Lundeen, Jr.; Chairman Regatta 
Committee, F. Rapp; Chairman 
Entertainment Committee, William 


Clyde; Board of Directors—Peter 
Lohmeyer, Edward  Bissinger, 
Charles Richter. 

At a recent meeting of the club 
it was voted to increase the size of 
the clubhouse to provide additional 
facilities for the increased member- 
ship. Work on the addition is 
scheduled to begin at once. 





The Capital Yacht Club Annual 
Meeting 


T the annual meeting of the 
Capital Yacht Club, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., held January 13th, the 
following officers were elected: 
Commodore, R. Clyde Cruit; 
Vice-Commodore, Colling wood 
Sanborn; Secretary-Treasurer, R. 
S. Doyle; Measurer, Lyman F. 
Hewins. 





Jackson Park Yacht Club Annual 
Dinner 

At the euphonious Stock Yards 
Inn at Chicago on January 15th the 
Jackson Park Yacht Club held its 
annual stag banquet. As soon as 
every one had dined, not wisely but 
too well, there were a few short 
speeches by some of Chicago’s 
prominent yachtsmen. After the 
speeches prizes for the past season 
were awarded to the owners of the 
following boats: Pequoid, Rival, 
La Rita, Windward, Columbia, 
Sari, Seaboomook, Chaperon, In- 
trepid, Dolphin (sloop), Spring- 
time, Pilot, Edith II, Capsicum, 
Gypsy, Conqueror, Mavourneen, 
Siren, Dorello, Jackson Park II, 
Spray, Fame, Virginia, Omoo, Gos- 
soon, Seminole, Flora, Mudhen, 
Rascal, Invader, Beaver, Rainbow, 
and Mildred II. 

After the presentation of troph- 
ies A. A. Scanlon, chairman of the 
Entertainment Committe, pre- 
sented several acts of the best vaude- 
ville which he was able to obtain in 
the city. 

Yachtsmen were present from 
the South Shore Yacht Club, Mil- 
waukee Yacht Club and the Steel 
Mills Yacht Club, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., besides a great number from 
the Chicago Yacht Club, Columbia 
Yacht Club and the South Shore 
Power Boat Club of Chicago. All 
in all, this was one of the largest 
and most enthusiastic gatherings of 
yachtsmen ever held in Chicago. 
Mayor Thompson sent his regrets 
that he was unable to attend this 
gathering on account of being out 
of the city. 
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Only three months before going into commission. 


It is advisable to place orders early. 
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THE LAST WORD IN 
YACHT DESIGNING 
AND BUILDING 


LUDERS 
ARINE CONSTRUCTION CO, 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


22-inch 
Class 


Keel 
Sloop 
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MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS 
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Miniature Racing, Sail, Power Yachts and 


Everything 


Construction Sets 


in model fittings from Automatic 


Steering Gear or Propeller to the 


Completed Boat. 


Write for 


Bulletin No. 1—Practical Miniature Power Boats 
and their Machinery. 
Bulleiin No. 2—Practical Miniature Racing Sail 
Yachts and Fittings. 
Bulletin No. 3—Fittings for Exhibition Models. 


The H. E. BOUCHER MFG. CO., 1° faferptse 5. 
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A department of useful information for yachtsmen concerning new articles for use on boats, trade new's, notes, ete. 


United States Power Squa- 
dron Navigation Lectures 


HE United States Power 

Squadron is again giving a 
series of illustrated lectures on 
coastwise navigation and small boat 
handling, as they have done to such 
good advantage in the past. These 
lectures are being held at the New 
York Athletic Club, 59th Street and 
6th Avenue, every Monday evening 
at 8 o’clock, commencing February 
7th. The Power Squadron and the 
Yachting Department of the Ath- 
letic Club extend an invitaiton to 
all yachtsmen that are interested in 
becoming more proficient in naviga- 
tion to attend these lectures. There 
is no charge of:any description. 


Chicago Yacht Club 
Growing Fast 


LANS for the new club house 

of the Chicago Yacht Club on 
the North Shore are progressing 
very fast, and the yacht club is tak- 
ing in many new members who are 
prominent in Chicago and on the 
Great Lakes. The club has, as has 
been said before, combined with the 
Lincoln Park Yacht Club and has 
taken in the Columbia Yacht Club, 
which, until its membership was 
amalgamated with that of the Chi- 
cago Yacht Club, was in a rather 
moribund condition. 

The amalgamation of these three 
clubs will make the organization one 
of the strongest as well as the 
largest on the Great Lakes. 


Clear the Decks for the 
March Issue 


ITH the coming of March it 

is usually considered that the 
yachting season gets under way, and 
all those that expect to purchase 
yachts for the coming season get 
busy and buy what they want for 
‘the Summer’s use. For years 
March has been the best buying and 
selling month for yachts -in the 
whole year, and with this fact in 
view YACHTING has always -issued 
in March a special number devoted 


to the buying, selling and fitting out 
of yachts. During the war when 
there was almost a total cessation 
of organized yachting we did not 
publish this special number, but 
this year there is an unprecedented 
demand for yachts, and the big 
March issue of YACHTING will con- 
tain advertisements of the best the 
market affords. You cannot afford 
to miss this March issue, whether 
you want to buy a boat or to sell 
one. 


Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Opens Office at Miami 


HE Consolidated Shipbuilding 

Company, of Morris Heights, 
New York City, announces that it 
will open an office at Miami, Flor- 
ida, during the active racing and 
boating season, as it has done in the 
past, for the convenience of those 
who own Speedway boats and en- 
gines who are already there, or for 
those who may want to get boats 
either for Winter use in Florida, or 
for early Spring or Summer use in 
the North. 

The office will be in charge of 
Mr. Clement G. Armory, treasurer 
of the company, and it will be lo- 
ccated at 42 North Bay Shore Drive, 
Miami, Florida. 





A New Gasoline 
Vaporizer 

NEW electrically operated 

device for vaporizing gasoline 
at the fuel nozzle of the carburetor 
that has recently made its appear- 
ance is the “Quickstart Vaporizer,” 
made by the Scientific Devices Com- 
pany. The makers claim this is 
also a real fuel economizer, and 
shows a considerable saving in gas- 
oline. 

While this vaporizer was orig- 
inally intended only as an aid to 
starting a car in cold weather, it has 
since been demonstrated that—while 
running—the wire coils of this 
vaporizer operate to completely 
shatter, and more thoroughly mix 
with the air, the globules of atom- 


ized gasolene, thereby producing a 
more volatile and more highly com- 
bustible gas mixture—which means 
a substantial saving in gasolene con- 
sumption. 

It is a well recognized principle 
of carburetion that such a mechan- 
ical mixing of the air and gasolene 
adds greatly to the efficiency of the 
carburetor, and there are several, 
now widely used, devices which aim 
to accomplish just this purpose. 

In the Quickstart Vaporizer the 
coils offer only a negligible obstruc- 


‘ tion in the intake and are of an 


ideal character to thoroughly twist, 
break up, and mix the globules of 
gasolene with the air stream. When 
the gasolene is ejected from the fuel 
nozzle it is in the form of a fine 
spray of globules. This spray—in 
warm weather, or with a_ heated 
manifold—is vaporized by mixing 
with the air, and this vaporization is 
greatly aided because of the me- 
chanical mixing effected in passing 
through the wire coils of the va- 
porizer. All this tends to produce 
ideal conditions, which increase the 
efficiency of the carburetor and re- 
duce the consumption of fuel. 


Stuyvesant Yacht Club 
Officers 


At the meeting on January 12th, 
1921, the following candidates to 
hold office in the Stuyvesant Yacht 
Club for 1921 were elected: Com- 
modore, Wm. E. Beardsley; vice- 
commodore, H. P. Fiske ; rear-com- 
modore, J. J. Donovan; treasurer, 
C. S. Ogden; recording secretary, 
Wm. Briesemeister ; financial secre- 
tary, J. G. Hancock; measurer, C. 
H. Clapper; fleet surgeon, H. L. 
Stierer, D.D.S.; fleet chaplain, A. 
Knoepfle; board of directors, to 
serve three years each, F. Holl, J. 
Wylie; regatta committee, C. H. 
Clapper, E. Veit, W. P. Purdy, A. 
G. Kirchner, E. W. Zumbuehl ; law 
committee, F. L. Kelly, P. E. Dowe; 
auditing committee, C. H. Clapper, 
G. Immish, A. J. Dipple; member- 
ship committee, H. Ludwig, G. Lip- 
tay, J. Brachmann. 
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New Navy : 
Windlass 


Youcan heavea line— 

let the chain run free = 

—or stop it instantly. & 

The three operations 

are controlled by one 

heaving lever. Has 

winch head for rope; 

wildcat for chaincable. % 

No complicated parts. 2Zg°&Y//7//4 

For anchors up to 150 Gh Ni 
d UW MEN 

pounds. 


It Pays to Buy Our Kin 


For 70 years WC has stood for the best and most 
economical Marine Hardware. Equip your boat with 
WC Fittings. You'll get more out of it, and more for 


it when you sell. 
Get This Valuable Book 


“Sea Craft Suggestions and Sup- 
lies."” New, enlarged edition. Tells 
ow to box the Compass; what is 

proper Ground Tackle; gives hints 

on Steering Gear, Shaft Bearings, 

Knots, etc. Fits the pocket (4% 

x 7), 287 pages. Sent only on re- 

ceipt of 50c. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO. 
Incorporated 


10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 


Mimi B—one of our 53-footers 


We build yachts complete and there 
is no divided responsibility. Our 
20th Century Motor, which we build 
in our own shop, is one of the leading 
engines. We are in position to build 
you a complete yacht, furnished and 
equipped, at prices that cannot be 
equalled when construction and finish 
are considered. Let US figure on 
your new yacht for next season. 


N. Y. Yacht 
Launch 


Engine Co. 


Morris Heights 
NEW YORK 


6-Cylinder, 644"x 84" 65 H.P. 
Twentieth Century Engine 
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Getting maximum results from your 
boat, whether pleasure craft or work boat, 
depends upon the propeller. 


No matter how powerful the engine may 
be, the propeller must be correct to utilize 
the power properly. 





Hyde Turbine Type Propellers 


are correct in design, material and work- 
manship. Results prove the statement. 


Our booklet “Propeller Efficiency” con- 
tains further information. May we send 
you a copy? 


HYDE WINDLASS CO., Bath, Maine 

















This Model made from the parts of the 
RICHARDS’ MADE construction sets. You 
can do it just as well. 


Are you educating your boy along this line? 


Postal brings circular 


Wm. RICHARDS, 


747 Tremont Avenue, 
New York City 
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Curtiss Motor-Boat Water Closets 


A NEW. IMPROVED 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimensions, 18x18x11” 
high to top of bowl. 234” 
cylinder. For above or 
below water line. 

The best little closet on the 
market today, possessing 
many of the advantages of 
the large size toilet. Oak | Folding Lavato-ies in 
seat and cover. all styles and sizes. 


Curtiss Porcelain and Folding 
Lavatories 


Corner Porcelain 
Lavatory 


Dimensions, 12” x 12”, 
12” x14” and 12”x 15". 





Figure 1404 





“All prices subject 
market advances, which 
are continually changing” 


Manufactured Solely by 


CURTISS CO., 2 South Street, New York 














In Fifteen West 
(Continued from page 60) 


to follow suit. The black gang and 
mess boys were beginning to swarm 
forward from the engine room and 
from their quarters aft. Dangling 
lines were being lowered from the 
bow and seeing these in the light of 
the torch Whitlock sang out Sie all 
hands to abandon ship from the for- 
ward deck. As word was passed 
from mouth to mouth aft, he caught 
a line made it fast to a stanchion 
on deck and started up over the bow 
of the steamer, a moment later be- 
ing hauled in over the rail by un- 
seen hands there. Just then a lan- 
tern was lowered from her forward 
deck to ascertain what damage she 
had sustained, lighting up the name 
Isle de Cuba painted on her bow. 

Seeing the captain leave the ship 
Mac immediately took charge and 
then things began to happen. Seiz- 
ing a man who was struggling up 
a rope to the Spaniard’s bow he 
jerked him back on deck, and pull- 
ing an automatic he always carried 
on his hip he swung around and 
faced the stampeded mob. 

“Stand back there!” he ordered. 
“Stand back! I'll shoot the first 
man who leaves this deck. This 
ship isn’t going to sink yet awhile, 
and they need this cargo in France. 
Get back to your stations, all of 
you.” Then, singing out to the /sle 
de Cuba—“Back away there! Back 
away smartly before you rip the 


whole side out of us. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

Turning on an assistant engineer 
and grabbing him roughly by the 
shoulder, “Go down and tell the 
Chief to start the pumps in the fore 
peak tank an’ empty it as quick as 
God’ll let him,” he said. “Then try 
the pumps in the forward ballast 
tanks and report to me if they are 
making water. The bulkheads will 
hold and we’ve enough undamaged 
compartments to keep her afloat. Is 
the carpenter here? Have him bring 
a lantern for’ard.” 

“He’s not here, Sir. He’s aban- 
doned the ship, Sir,” came a voice 
from the darkness. 

“Get the Bos’n, then. Have him 
sound all wells and get a gang to 
break out the collision mat. Where 
are you goin’, there?” to a man 
struggling by him to get at a rope 
before it was too late. ‘Keep back, 
I tell you,” and he hurled him back 
into the crowd of dazed and irreso- 
lute men, torn between the instinct 
of self-preservation and the habit 
of obeying authoritative command. 

Mac’s quick eye had noted that 
the other steamer had struck them 
well forward, and while there was 
a big hole torn in their topsides, it 
narrowed as it extended downward 
to the water, where, due to the flare 
and turn of the bilge, it had prob- 
ably not penetrated the double bot- 
tom or broken the collision bulk- 
head. The forward ‘tween decks 
was loaded with cotton which would 


not absorb much water and had 
good buoyancy, while he knew that 
the bulkhead to No. 2 hold, next aft, 
was braced on the far side by cement 
piled against it in bags and would 
probably withstand the pressure of 
the water, and hold. There was a 
fighting chance and he was going to 
take it if he could only hold the men. 
He was master now, the skipper be- 
ing gone. 

“Back off!” he shouted again to 
the Spaniard; and then to the 
bridge, where an officer still stood 
at his post, “Put the wheel hard 
a-port and ring up half-speed ahead 
to swing our bow free. Is anyone 
in the engine room?” 

“Yes, Sir, Chief was there a mo- 
ment ago.” 

Whitlock’s voice came from the 
deck above them: “I’ve ordered all 
hands to abandon ship, Mr. Mac- 
Donald. You'll only drown my men 
if you keep them there.” There 
was another surge for the ropes as 
the men heard this, which nearly 
swept Mac off his feet. He dis- 
charged his gun above their heads 
and the report made them fall back 
sullenly. Just then the Jsle de Cuba 
started to pull clear, her Captain be- 
ing afraid of damaging his own bow 
if he kept the two ships together 
longer, and with more grinding and 
snapping of steel, backed away from 
the Jroquois and was almost in- 
stantly lost in the blackness, where 
she was followed by frantic cries 

(Continued on page 90) 








DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


Send for Booklets—“HOW TO MAKE YOUR BOAT LEAKPROOF,” and “MARINE GLUE—WHAT TO USE AND HOW TO 
USE IT."* Any old boat so long as the frames are in fair condition can be made water tight by following the instructions in the above 
booklets. This applies to anything that floats from a canoe toa yacht. Put your leak troubles up to us; We will help you to stop them. 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE vasious‘crabes 


For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses; Hardware, Paint and Oil, and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, 152 KNEELAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Build a Boat 


this winter if you can. 


Your local dealer will supply you with our 


hardware and fittings. —_—®. »s\g* rete bal 


If unable to build, lay your plans for larger 
boating activities next season. 

Get your list of equipment ready and order 
early. 


Our Catalog is a big help in making 
selections. Sent free to all interested. 


Gro-B- CARPENTER & Co. 


MARINE SUPPLIES 
438 No. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 





MARCONI SAILS 


for Racing or Cruising Boats. 


We guarantee our Yacht Sails will 
fit and set. 


We advise ordering NOW for 1921. 
You have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain. 


Our samples and prices will please 
you; our Sails will delight you. 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN 


Department D 


New Bedford, Mass. 





























The Time to Place Orders 


To insure against delays and disappoint- 
ments orders for spring delivery of new 
boats should be placed now. Send us 
your blue prints to figure cost or write 
us of your requirements. 


YACHT BUILDING—REPAIRS— BROKERAGE 


Dauntless Shipyard, Inc. 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 























Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 


Edson Manufacturing Company 
Established 1859 





260 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 








Hall-Scott Marine Engines 


BUILT EXPRESSLY FOR THOSE WHO 
DEMAND AND APPRECIATE 
SUPERIOR MECHANICAL ACHIEVEMENT 




















TWO SIZES ONLY 


4-Cyl. 125 H.P. Weight 1100 Lbs. 
6-Cyl. 200 H.P. Weight 1300 Lbs. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR CO., Inc. 


Eastern Sales and Service Branch: 
40 Associated Service Bldg. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FACTORY: BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 














FOR ALL KINDS OF CRAFT 


TWO SOUTH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY - 
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BOATS OF THE BETTER CLASS 


“Leisure Hout,’’ conibination row and sail boat. 
Sixteen feet long by forty-eight inch beam. We believe 
this to be the finest combination row and sail boat built. 


Skaneateles Boat & Canoe Co., 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
Builders of the Finest Row Boats in the World 








The Greenwich Yacht Yard | 


Under New Management 


Offers yachtsmen every possible convenience in 
the way of Hauling Out, Building and Winter 
Storage, Marine Railways, Machine Shops and 
a complete line of Supplies. 
your next contract. 


Telephone Greenwich 200 


Let us figure on 





GREENWICH, CONN. 











High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air, of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted”’ 
Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 








PARAGON 


for the highest grade motors 
PARAGON GEAK WORKS TAUNTON, MASS, 











WILSON & SELSBY, Ine. 


SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF 
BOSTON, MASS. 











MARCONI 
HOLLOW SPARS 
built by 
PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. 


E. Boston, Mass. 








| FRISBIE "42%" MOTORS 


oe duty —_ for work 
asure. Com) ; Casy on , OU, 
and repairs. 1 to 6 cy: 5 to 76 HL P. 
Send for Catalog 
FRISBIE MOTOR 
COMPARY 


VALVE 1% “MEAD 


| 7 cou 8t., Middletown, Conn, 








MHESOLE 








JANUARY, 1916 
FEBRUARY, 1917 
MARCH, 1918 


WANTE 





COPIES OF YACHTING 


We will pay 25 cents each for copies of above 
. issues returned in good condition. 


YACHTING, 239 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 








In Fifteen West 
(Continued from page 88) 


from the distressed vessel to stand 
by them until daylight. A voice 
from her deck answered, in English, 
before she got out of earshot: “We 
have orders not to stand by in the 
submarine zone, but will send de- 
stroyers after you at daylight,” and 
with this parting word she disap- 
peared in the muck to windward, 
leaving the stricken Jroquois alone. 

With no chance to leave the ship 
except in the boats, an alternative 
they did not fancy just yet, the men 
sullenly obeyed old Mac and the of- 
ficers who were left on board, and 
worked like mad in the darkness to 
get over a collision mat, though it 
seemed probable it would be sucked 
in through the hole in the side be- 
fore they got it in place. Presently 
the Chief made his way up from the 
engine room and reported: “Bal- 
last tanks are still dry, sir, and we'll 
have the peak tank empty in half an 
hour. She’s all dry aft, but I don’t 
know if there’s enough air space 
left to support No. 1 hold full. It’s 
a big hold, sir.” 

“The cotton in the ’tween decks 
will add to the buoyancy and likely 
save us if we can keep her on her 
feet,” answered Mac. ‘Watch to 
see that she doesn’t start to list on 
us before you can trim her with the 
after ballast tanks. We've got time 
to breathe now, anyhow, and it’ll be 
daylight in four hours. Then, if 
Fritz doesn’t stumble across us and 
I can hold these beggars on board, 
we'll make Brest all right. Man! 
but the Allies need this cargo in 
France!” 

‘ Three days later, with a watchful 
destroyer guarding either flank, the 
Iroquois passed Ushant and made 
her way painfully up the swept 
channel towards Brest Roads. Her 
forward well-deck was awash, with 
the water sloshing about the hatch 
combings ; her propeller, lifted high, 
churned the water and air impar- 
tially, cutting her speed down to five 
knots ; she had a drunken list to port 
and all her boats were swung out 
ready for lowering. Old Mac was 
on the bridge, his eyes heavy with 
fatigue and anxiety, but with a look 
of grim satisafction on his set fea- 
tures as his goal hove in sight. And 
it was not until they had beached 


her on the flats in the Roads, at the 
top of the tide, to let some of the 
water drain out of her, that he 
turned the deck over to the second 
mate, saying: “Look out for her 
until the wrecking tug gets along. 
side and then give me a call. I’m 
going below to turn in.” They say, 
however, that when his men got 
ashore after the vessel was docked, 
and basked in the glory of being 
from the damaged Jroquois, one 
would have gathered from what he 
heard that they were the only ones 
that had the nerve to stick and work 
her in when the rest of the crew de- 
serted them like rats. 


It was some months later that | 
met Mac here and heard the full ac- 
count of the voyage. When he had 
finished the disconnected recital I 
could not help asking: “But what 
made you think you ever had a 
chance to save her? That was some 
hole to poke in a vessel of that 
class.” 

“Well, I didn’t think I did have 
much of a chance. But you see I 
stowed that cargo and I had faith in 
the bulkhead’s holding, knowing 
what was back of it. Of course I 
didn’t know if she would support 
the forward hold full of water, but 
it was worth a fight, anyway, and 
I was willing to take the chance, 
knowing the way the Allies needed 
that cargo. Besides,” with just the 
trace of a smile playing around his 
eyes, “I figured if I left her and she 
sank, everyone would say it was my 
fate pursuing me again. So I just 
made up my mind to stick to her, 
and if we came through it would 
prove that there wasn’t any fate in 
ne 

“Did you get the ship after that?” 

“Yes, they gave her to me after 
she’d been repaired. Poor Whit- 
lock! It sure was hard luck, his 
first trip. The underwriters sent me 
a nice letter saying that they had 
cleared my record and enclosing a 
check as evidence of their apprecia- 
tion. Nice of them, wasn’t it?” 

He did not mention the size of the 
check, but as the insurance com- 
panies were on the cargo for a cool 
million you can bank it was a nice 
fat one. 

“Fine! What are you going to do 
with the money—buy a home and 
retire when the war is over ?” I said. 
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He hesitated a moment. Then 
slowly, “No, nothing like that yet 
awhile for me. You see, I sent the 
check back. Told them I didn’t save 
that ship because they had under- 
written the risk, but because we 
needed that cargo to help win the 
war. I wasn’t thinking of their in- 
terests when I made up my mind to 
stick, you know, and the insurance 
companies had never given me cause 
to want to be under obligation to 
them.” 





Before the Mast in 
War Time 
(Continued from page 73) 


be in a foreign port any length of 
time and thus leave all his pay be- 
hind him. Now, a man could de- 
mand and get half of all that was 
due him in a foreign port, and then 
if he deserted he had a “wad” and 
didn’t leave much behind. This had 
its effect on the way the men were 
treated when crews were scarce. 
Ten days after we struck the 
wind again I was at the wheel late 


one afternoon just as the skipper 
was taking a time sight for longi- 
tude. The mate also brought out 
his “hog yoke” and shot the sun, 
although as a rule he only bothered 
with a meridian altitude at noon, 
and after each had worked up the 
sight I heard them comparing posi- 
tions. 

“That puts us only 50 miles from 
the light,” said the skipper. “We 
can just lay it and if the breeze holds 
it’ll put us there about midnight. At 
eight o’clock I’ll heave her to so’s 
not to make the land until morning, 
and at daylight we'll put her on her 
course again.” 

When I was relieved I carried 
the news for’ard that we'd be in 
next day and there was general re- 
joicing in the foc’s'le, for we were 
getting pretty tired of each other 
and of the ship after sixty days of 
it, and everyone was ready for a 
break in the monotony and for a 
change. Even our antipathy to 
Darby seemed to disappear and for 
the first time since the fight he 
joined the conversation without any 
question. 

We lay to as the Old Man had 


said at eight o’clock, and when day- 
light came we swung the main yards 
and were going along again at about 
six knots, while everyone was on 
the lookout for land. Just after 
eight o’clock, when the skipper had 
worked up his morning sight, he 
said to me, as I was overhauling the 
signal halyards preparatory to reav- 
ing them off, “Jump on to the fore 
royal yard, Harvey, and see if you 
can make the land. We ought to be 
able to see it now.” I dropped my 
work and climbed to the royal yard, 
on which I stood with an arm 
around the mast to steady myself, 
for the bark was rolling lazily in the 
light breeze, and looking off to the 
eastward, under the morning sun 
which was yet not very high in the 
heavens, I made out a long misty 
blur above the horizon, which I was 
soon convinced was the African 
coast line and I turned and shouted 
down to the deck, “Land-O, one 
point on the weather bow.” This 
brought all hands crowding to the 
rail, where as yet they could see 
nothing from the deck, while I slid 
down a backstay and reported to the 
(Continued on page 101) 
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is the issue to do it. 


See Page 46 





Is Your Boat for Sale? 


The Spring is the time to sell her 
and the March 


BOAT FOR SALE NUMBER of 


Make your Reservation Early 


Beautiful Photographs of Famous 
Yachts from the collection of the 
late Charles E. Bolles 


‘*The only man who knows how to hold a 


Contact Prints, 8” x 10’, $1.50 each 
Sepia Enlargements, 16” x 20”, $5.50 each 
Black and White Enlargements, 16” x 20”, 


camera” 


$5.00 each 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS Telephone, Murray Hill 9134 
YACHT BROKERS Inc Cable Address: A. B. C. Code, 
‘ os * €y & Crogie, New York. ¢ 

Pla y ificati d tie 

rita Furnished forall Reqntes 25 WEST 43d ST., NEW YORK —_ barge tise of American and tu 

ments, including High Speed and 2 - ropean Yachts of All Types—F,, 

Cruising, Steam, Motor, Sail and Plans and specifications for new yachts should be Sale, Charter or caehenge. Com. 


liary Yachts; Houseboats and prepared now to assure delivery for next season : 


mercial V. nee. De. 
Commercial Vessels. Alterations scriptions and Photos Submitteg 


Supervised. If your yacht is for sale, kindly send description and photograph: No charge for listing upon Receipt of Inquiry. 








NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 
ANO YACHT BROKERS 
25 W. 43rd St., NEW YORK 


j ; | eo. i, RNR DF. CLRLON "q 





N?2: 7644—FOR SALE—Reasonable price. High grade 52 ft. Bridge deck 

-* cruiser. Speedway motor speed up to 15 miles. Double stateroom, 
saloon with upper and lower berths, toilet room and galley. Henry J. 
Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43rd Street, New York City. 








N°; 9014—Exceptional purchase in an offshore auxiliary keel schooner 
80 ft. water line, 22 it. beam, built 1916, Gloucester fisherman model 
and construction; one double, one single stateroom and saloon sleeps 7. 
Bath, Delco lighting plant, sails and furnishings complete, all new 1920. 
Two Lathrop motors 36 H. P. each. Just the craft for West Indies cruising . 
Located south. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York City. 
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N° 7032. Bargain. Desirable steel twin screw motor yacht. Standard 
Motors, all excellent condition. Mahogany deck dining saloon. Two 
double staterooms finished solid mahogany. Hot water heated. Able sea 
boat. Owner cannot use, so anxious to sell. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 
43rd St., New York City. 
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HENRY |. GikLoOWw 

ENGINEER, NAVAL amcHITECT 
AND YACHT BROKER 


\ 93 °W. 4820 STREET, NRW Yorn 
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‘O. 8801—For Sale—Finest off shore cruising yaw] available; 45 foot 
W. L., 15 foot beam; draught 8 feet. Built to Lloyds Specifications, 
Class 100 A.1. Double and single stateroom, saloon accommodates five. 
comareee equipment, finest condition. Henry J.Gielow,Inc., 25 West 43d 
St., New York City. 





; hey . ” N°: 8837—FOR SALE—Attractive 48’ 7” keel auxiliary schooner. Built 

ae § 1913; new Sterling motor installed 1920. One single stateroom, toilet 
room. New suit sails 1920. Electric lights. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 
W. 43rd Street, New York City. 





N?°: 7040—FOR SALE—Bargain. Desirable 96 ft. twin screw Lawley 
N2: 8624—FOR'SALE—Auxiliary Schooner 84’ x 19’ x 8’ 2". One double built motor yacht now in commission. Standard engines. Large deck 

and three single staterooms, bathroom and toilet room. Thoroughly house contains dining saloon. Two double staterooms and main saloon. 
overhauled throughout 1920. New suit sails 1920. Further particulars, All furnishings including player piano new 1919. Opportunity for quick 
price, etc., from Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43rd Street, New York City. sale. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York City. 
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COX & STEVENS 


FEBRUARY, 1921 


Cabie Address Telephones 
BROKERAGE, BROAD 1924 
NEW YORK Naval Architects—Marine Insurance—Yacht Brokers BROAD 1375 


15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Complete list of steam, gasoline and sail yachts, auxiliaries and houseboats for SALE and CHARTER. Kindly let us know your requirements, and we 
qill gladly submit photographs, plans and full description of craft nea-est approaching your ideas. 
Direct representative now in Florida prepared to serve prospective purchasers or charterers. 








N2: 463—FOR SALE—Steel, twin screw cruising power yacht; 110 x 


O. 1466—Particularly desirable 140-foot twin-screw steel cruising power 17.6 x 6 ft. Speed up to 14 miles; two 100-125 HP. air-starting, re- 
t. Speed up to 18 miles; two 300 H. P. Standard Motors. Dining versible Standard motors. Accommodations include deck dining saloon, main 
1 


ial h deck; 3 double and 1 single staterooms, 3 bath and saloon, two double and two single staterooms, bathroom, two toilets. Hand- 
ee oe gto = etennted evenly at large expense. In somely finished and furnished. Cox & Stevens, 115 William Street, New 
splendid condition. Further particulars from Cox & Stevens, 15 William York. 
Street, New York. 











0. 979—FOR SALE—(might charter) Especially desirable 98 ft. twin | 
screw cruising power yacht. Speed up to 16 miles; Standard Motors. 
| 





Deck dining saloon, three double and one single staterooms, two bathrooms, 

Teakwood deck house and deck trim. Completely overhauled, new 
furnishings throughout. Price reasonable. Cox & Stevens, 15 William 
Street, New York. 


Saas Sa eee 


N2: 1622—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Attractive 90 ft. twin screw 

asoline houseboat; speed 10-12 miles. Large saloon, four staterooms 
two bathrooms; all conveniences. Handsomely furnished. Cox"& Stevens, 
15 William Street, New York. 

















N2: 2584—FOR SALE—Twin-screw Express type cruiser 62 x 12’ 3” x 3’ 6”; 
Lawley construction. Built 1918. wo double staterooms; bath and 
toilet room; roomy dining saloon, galley, and separate crew’s quarters. Two 
8 cylinder Van Blerck motors, deck control. Cruising speed 20 miles; max- 
imum up to 25. Large bridge and after deck. Elegant seaboat. Fully 
found. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 





N°. 3044—FOR SALE—Auxiliary schooner; 107 x 78 x 22x12 ft. Built 
1914. Standard Motor. Four staterooms, saloon, galley,etc. Further 
particulars, price, etc., from Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 








oT 


0. 3957—FOR SALE—Practically new 61 ft 
# Mathis houseboat. Speed 10 miles; 70-90 
. P. Standard motor. Deck dining saloov, main 
—. two staterooms, bath and toilet room. 
¢ andsomely finished and furnished. Price at- 
— Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New 


York. 


N°: 3533—FOR SALE—Handsome, fast, twin- 
screw power yacht; 72x 12x 3.6 ft. Built 
by Lawley in 1917. Speed up to 16 miles; two 6 
cyl. Winton Motors. Dining saloon in forward 
deckhouse; two double staterooms aft, bath and 
two toilet rooms, etc. Independent electric light- 


ing plant, hot water heat, Cox & Stevens, 15 


William St., New York. 


N2@: 3151—FOR SALE or CHARTER—Particu- 
larly desirable twin-screw houseboat ;77 x 17.6 
x 3 ft. Speed 11 miles; two 6 cyl. 60-70 H: P. 
Standard motors new 1919. Large deckhouse 
containing social hall; main saloon, two double and 
two single staterooms, two bath and toilet rooms. 
etc. Handsomely finished and furnished. Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 
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vacutsorat G, W, FORD YACHT AGENCY mane 


TYPES FOR 30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW. YORK pircecsucasy 


SALE and CHARTER TELEPHONES, MURRAY HILL 3558-9397 fe — peti teen he 
CABLE ADDRESS, ““‘YACHTFORD” NEW YORK ‘ 


COMPLETE FILES AND RECORDS OF STANLEY M. SEAMAN—YACHT BROKER 1900-1917 
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, —F SALE—T Harb 1- lass, Hi hoff built ; ‘ 
Oa aoe pay 7 jee sree a pare f ll Ecciehons’ N?2: 573—FOR SALE—One of the best P class sloops ever built. 
Very successful outside cruiser. Bargain. G. W. Ford Yacht Agency, 30 | 


De- 
signed by George Owen; 52’ x 33’ x 10’ x 7’. Completely fitted up inside 


for cruising. All finish solid mahogany. White pine decks. Electric lights. 


Won over 20 prizes 1920. G. W. Ford Yacht Agency, 30 East 42nd St., 
| New York City. 


East 42nd St., New York City. 








N?: 546—Able keel Sloop. Outside lead ballast. 47’ x 30’ x 12’ x 5’6”. N®: 640—One of the popular N. Y. Thirties. ‘“‘NufSed”. Seeus P. D.Q. 
Cabin berths four. Very complete inventory. G. W. Ford Yacht . W. Ford Yacht Agency, 30 East 42nd St., New York City. 
Agency, 30 East 42nd St., New York. te 
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N?2: 1110—Keel aux. cruising schooner. 45’ O. 607—FOR SALE—Racing schooner, winner 
x 36’ x 10’ 6” x 6’. Buiit 1913. Sterling en- of championship, Long Tsla: 
ne. Stateroom and Saloon berth five. G. W. | Built 1912; 40’11” x 30’ x 8 
one Yacht Agency, 30 East 42nd St., New York | design. 
ity. 


N°: 594--FOR—-SALE—Keel sloop 38 x 21 x 8 
ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. Designed and built by Here 
nd Sound, 1920. | shoff. In excellent condition. Hollow spars. 
x 6’3” Crowninshield | Three suits of sails, including new suit of Ratsey 
G. W. Ford Yacht Agency. 30 East 42nd | sails made in 1920. G. W. Ford Yacht Agency, 30 
St., New York City. East 42nd Street, New York City. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS T AMS, 5 LEMOINE. & CRANE meer. 


ENGINEERS 
52 Pine Street - New York City 
YACHT SRGRERS TELEPHONE JOHN 4510 


OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING YACHTS, A NUM.BER OF WHICH ARE AVAILABLE FOR CHARTER 
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0. 7098—Unusual op- 

ortunity to purchase tf sa 7 . noe . - 
the largest cruising steel | ; . 
motor her eae ) oo ‘ 
verall—19’ 6” beam i a oa 
draft. Designed by Tams, , 1 OFF kes 
Lemoine & Crane and built © 
by Lawley. An exception- 
ally able yacht. Triple 
screw having three 6 cylin- 
der speedway motors. 
Gasoline consumption low. 
Speed 16 miles per hour. 
Largecruising radius. Has 
very commodious owner’s 
quarters attractively fitted 
andfurnished. In absolute- 
ly A-1 shape throughout. 


* 
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. 
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% N?: 4124— FOR 

SALE — 65 x 
45 x 15x8, one of 
the most desirable 
cruising yawls 
available, sails 
practically new, ex- 
cellent accommo- 
dations including 
bath. Tams, 
Lamoine & Crane, 


7 ee Street, N?: 9078—SALE OR CHARTER—Fast 48’ express cruiser 

are in commission. Immediate delivery—2 new 6 cylinder 
Van Blerck Motors. Good accommodations. Thoroughly 
overhauled this year in all departments. 


HENRY H. JENNINGS H. H.’ JENNINGS COMP ANY HERMAN JAGLE 


Cable Address AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YACHTS Merchant Vessels for Sale and Charter Surveying 


Yechtbroco, Newyork TRIBUNE BLDG., 154 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY Marine Insurance 


All theava ilable yachts for sale and charter. Below area few of our offerings. Our knowledge of the yachts we offer and our experience of over 
25 years in the business, insures satisfaction to any one buying or chartering a yacht through this office. Send six centsfor illustrated Catalogue 






































N°: 1991—Cruising Power Yacht. Built 1916. N2: 4349—Keel Sloop 50’ x 32’ x 11’ 6” x 7’ 6” 

: Located Virginia. Fine for Southern Waters. Built 1913. Six tons lead on keel. Double 
65’ x 14’ 3” x 3’ 3”. Double stateroom. Large | stateroom, four fixed berths in main cabin; toilet. 
saloon. Two toilets. 50 H. P. Standard Engine. | Could easily be converted to yawl, and has splendid 
— offer. Apply H. H. Jennings Co., 154 | room for power. Owner very anxious to sell on 

assau St., New York City., account of purchtsing larger yacht. Apply H. H. 
Jennings Company, Tribune Building, 154 Nassau 
Street, New York. 











N°. 4270—SALE or CHARTER—Keel schooner 

| 105’ x 73’ x 18’ 6” x 11’ 3”. Designed and 
built by William Fife, Jr., Scotland. Hull cop- 
pered. Three double staterooms, main saloon, 
bath,etc. Splendid proposition. Inspectable New 
York. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 154 Nas- 
sau Street, New York City, N. Y. 























N®;,32 0 , ny } ene yawl. 55’ x 
1. * 12° 6" x 6’, Stateroom and main cabin O. 3068—145 foot steel steam yacht. Four 0. 4309—SALE OR CHARTER— foot 

| five persons. Toilet. Two berths in fore- N staterooms, dining saloon, social hall, baths, N steam a Two double paren Pom 

Geass! H.P. Sterling Motor. _ Electric light. | ete. Steam heat, electric lights, etc. Speed 16-18 | saloon, dining saloon, etc. Speed,13 miles. Ap; 

154 Na - sniles. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, | miles. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 154/H. H. Jennings Company, Tribune Bldg., 44 
“Nassau St., New York City, N. Y. Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. Nassau St., New York City, N. Y. 
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Telephone 
1170 Whitehall 


Cable Address 
Windward, N. Y. 





FRANK BOWNE JONES 


Yacht Agent and Ship Broker 


29 Broadway, New York 


High Class Yachts of all Types for Sale and Charter 


—s 


Naval Architecture 
Marine Insurance 
Appraisals 























N°: 4724—Cruising Schooner—length 60’—Pole Mast Rig—Auxiliary 
Frank Bowne Jones, Yacht Agent, 29 


Ppower—excellent sea boat. 
Broadway, New York. 








dition. 





N2: 4508—45 ft. Water Line Yawl—sea going type—commodious"’cabin 
Frank Bowne Jones, Yacht Agent, 20 


arrangement—Al1 condition. 
Broadway, New York. 





Broadway, New York. 


N°; 1021—One of the new Mathis 52 ft. houseboat cruisers—in Al con- 
Frank Bowne Jones, Yacht Agent, 29 Broadway, New York. 


N2: 298—50 ft. Great Lakes Express Cruiser—speed 22 miles—Van Blerck 
motor—excellent condition. 


Frank Bowne .Jones, Yacht Agent, 29 





WILLIAM GARDNER ¢€ CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, MARINE ENGINEERS AND YACHT BROKERS 


Telephone Call 
8638 Bowling Green 


1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Cable Address 
Yachting, N.Y. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE AND 
CHARTER, PLANS, PHOTOS AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 














O. 659—Exceptionally desir- 

able steel steam yacht, suitable 
for extensive cruising, 187 x 24 x 
10.6, of best construction, has had 
excellent care and in A-1 condition. 
Was not in Government Service. 
Built under our supervision. In- 
spection invited. For plans and 
full particulars apply William 
Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New 
York. 





O. 1265—Steel Twin Screw Power Yacht 
110 x 17.6 x 6, two 100-125 H. P., 
Standard Motors, speed 12 knots, attrac- 
tive accommedations. Apply William 
Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


O. 1652—Attractive Power Cruiser, 60 x 

13, Six Cylinder Standard, everything 
first class shape. Apply William Gardner 
& Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 








N2: 83-H—FOR SALE OR CHARTER. 

Exceptionally desirable Houseboat for 
both Northern and Southern Waters, 107 
x 20.6 x 3.9; two 6 cylinder Winton Mo- 
tors, splendid accommodation, handsomely 
fitted and furnished. Apply William Gard- 
ner & Company, 1 Broadway, New York. 
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Practically new one right hand and 
one left hand latest type 4-cylinder 
50 H.P. Standard engines, 614 ’’ bore, 
8” stroke. These eng‘nes are the 
new type Standard with the me- 
chanically operated overhead valves. 
Engines have been used about 108 
hours last Summer, have had best of 
care and are in better condition than 
when new. Completely equipped 
with two sets of ignition (Atwater 
Kent and Magneto), bilge pumps, 
air pumps, electric starters and gen- 
erators, vacuum pumps for gasoline 
feed and two propellers and pro- 
peller shafts. Very complete equip- 


ment. Address Geo. W. C. Drexel, | 


212 South 7th Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 











N°: 371—Bargain. Herreshoff auxiliary 
yawl 76 x 56 x 14.6x 9’. Fine condi- 
tion throughout. 25h. p. Standard engine 
now being thoroughly overhauled Stand- 
ard Factory. Speed 7 miles. One double, 
one single stateroom, if desired. Three 
berths in cabin. Large forecastle, galley, 
etc. Stiff and able, remarkably fast to 
windward. About 25 tons outside lead. 
Apply John G. Alden, 148 State St., 
Boston. 








WANTED—An auxiliary yacht, pref- 
erably yawl or schooner rig, to be 


chartered for the coming season for | 


use on the Great Lakes. Should be 
guaranteed seaworthy, in good con- 
dition and with accommodations for 
four or five but of size and rig to be 
handled by one or two good men. 
Privilege of purchase desired. 


Address C Yachting, 239 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. 
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FOR] SALE—One of the 

most desirable schooner 
yachts ever built. Length 
overall 81.6 feet, length 
water line 51.6, beam 16 ft. 
draught 10.6 feet. Built by 
Lawley. Thoroughly over- 
hauled last year and in the 
very best of condition. Own- 
er’s accommodations con- 
sist of large main saloon, 
one double stateroom, one 
single stateroom. Galley is 
large and well equipped, cap- 
tain’s stateroom forward, 
and accommodations for 
eight men. Sails in good 
condition. Price reasonable. 
Inspectable near New York. 
Address: F. J. B., care 
YACHTING, 239 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 








WANTED—CHARTER. For month of 
July or August, well appointed and safe 
motor boat, for party of four. New York 
up St. Lawrence. Owner operate. Give 
full particulars; price, equipment, size and 
Style of boat, etc. Address YACHTING 
Adv. Dept., Box 16, N. Y. C. 





_. 








O. 1728—FOR SALE—Herreshoff 
cruising knockabout, 33 x 25 x 9 x 5’. 


Fine condition throughout. Over 6’ head- 
room. 9000 Ibs. lead ballast. Very fast, 
especially to windward. 4 bunks aft.; 
large galley with sink, coal stove; berth 
forward; toilet. Does not leak; is not 
strained in any way. Best cruising boat 
of size available. Apply John G. Alden, 
Owner, 148 State St., Boston. 





WANTED: Power cruiser 36-40 feet, 8-12 -mile 
max. speed, not over six years old, fully found and 
in first-class condition. Will pay reasonable price 
for a used boat. based on before war cost. Also 
consider auxiliary yawl. Submit full details, 
specifications and where may be inspected. Ad- 
dress—W. S. Kimball, 5915 Center Avenue, East 
Tiberty, Pa. 











N?2: 3835—FOR!SALE—Well known sloop yacht (23-meter 
International Rating), approximately 110 ft. over all, 
81 ft. waterline, 21 ft. beam, 12 ft. draft. Designed and built 
by Fife. Has exceptional cruising accomodation; two double 
and one = staterooms, saloon, bath and two toilets. 
Fitted with Marcon irig and topmast. Ratsey sails new 1920. 
Built under Lloyd’s Special Survey. Has beautiful lines. 
substantially constructed, and exceptionally smart sailer, 
By converting rig would make one of finest schooner yachts 

loat. Inspectable New York. For further iculars apply 
» os oom, 15 William Street, New York. Telephone 





A SMALL SYNDICATE 


composed principally of yachts- 
men and former officers in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve Force, has 
recently been formed to purchase 
and operate sailing ships under 
the American Flag. A limited 
amountofcapitalis still required. 


|Persons who might be interested 


in taking a part in this enter- 
prise are requested to address 
Mercator 


°/oYachting, 239 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 





WANTED—Small knockabout 18 
to 25 feet over all. Something on 
the order of the arrow class. C. S. 





King, 351 4th Ave., New York. 
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OR SALE—No. 267—51’ Cruiser, 1 double stateroom and saloon, sleeping 8 persons if desired. Speed 


10-11 Miles. A very able yacht to be sold at an attractive price. 


of yachts and shall be pleased to offer our services. 
42nd St., New York. 


We have a complete list of all types 
Harry W. Sanford, Yacht Broker, 501 5th Ave. at 





FOR SALE—21% foot Toppan sailing 

dory, complete with rigging. Pur- 
chased July, 1920. Special hull, one plank 
higher than standard open dory. Price 
$350.00. Address Yacutinc Adv. Dept. 
Box 13, 239 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


WANTED—A bridge deck cruiser 30 
to 40 feet long, not over five years old. 
Send Photograph with particulars. 
Address Elmer Dunning, 5232 Florence 
Ave., W. Philad_Iphia, Pa. 





MUST SELL 
New, Round-bottom Raised deck cruising 
hull, 28’ x 8’x 24’, Very strong construc- 
tion, cedar planking, oak frame, copper 
fastened. Now ready for engine. 
MATTITUCK BOAT WORKS, 
Mattituck, N. Y. 








WANTED—An able Bridge Deck, double 
cabin Cruiser, not more than 42’. Send 
photo, complete description, inventory and 
price in care of this magazine. Box 30, 
Yachting, 239 Fourth Avenue, New 
: York. 
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Sun Dog—For Sale or trade 
for sloop or small schooner, 


E. A. De Wolf, 
South Dartmouth, Mass. 





CANADA’S EXCLUSIVE WHOLE. 
SALE AND RETAIL MARINE ENGINE 
JOBBERS. Dominion’s Largest Distrib. 
utors. Free illustrated catalog, showing 
over fifty Manufacturers’ products. 


CANADIAN BOAT AND ENGINE Ex. 
CHANGE, LTD. Toronto, Canada 





WANTED—Keel sloop or yawl 36 
to 40 feet over-all, with or without 
engine. Must be in good condition 
and reasonable. Address H. S. L., 
Yachting, 239 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 














of Yachting. 





special March number of Yachting. 


YACHTING, Advertising Dept., 


There are more Boat-for-Sale advertisements in 


YACHTING 


than in any other boating publication. 


‘‘There must be a reason’’ 


It is because Yachting sells the boats. 


If your yacht is for sale you cannot do better than advertise her in the 
Send in copy now or make reservation. 


If you are in the market for a yacht, see the offerings in every issue 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION 


239 Fourth Ave., New York 
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$$$ 


0 
If you want to sell your boat, advertise apt Day 


her in Special March For-Sale number of 











This size space 
including cost 





of cut 
$20 

















This 
size space 
including 
cost of cut 

$16. 
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The above is a sample of a Yachting 
page showing the cost of the various 
sized advertisements. Make your 
space reservation early and send the dest 
including cost photograph you have of your yacht. 
of cut $10 Every sign points to an unusually 
good market for yachts this year. 
Take advantage of it. 


This size 

















ADVERTISE YOUR BOAT IN THE SPECIAL MARCH NUMBER 
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The Service It Gives to Yachtsmen- 


The Buyers’ Guide is ready to give full information about any article of equipment in which you may 
be interested and to purchase for the reader anything from a boat nail to a completed boat 


Jot down the numbers on the attached coupon and the Buyers’ Guide Service will do the rest, promptly 


and without charge or obligation 


Names in bold face type are advertisers in this issue 


Ammeters 
Geo B. Carpenter & Co. 
Cc. D. Durkee & Co. 


Anchors 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
5. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
6. C. D. Durkee & Co. 
7. Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co. 


ge to (Storage and Wet Cell) 
Dayton Elec. Mfg. Co. 

: Prest-O-Lite Co. 

10. Willard Storage Battery Co. 


Boats (Stock) 
Geo. L. Chaisson 
Thos. F. Day, Inc. 
Wm. H. Hand, Jr. 
Racine Boat Co. 
Consolidated Ship. Corp. 
W. H. Mullins Co, 
Fay & Bowen Co. 
Toppan Boat Co. 
Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n. 
The Elco Works 
W. J. Moxley & Son 


Boat and Yacht Builders 

.. Consolidated Shipbldg. Corp. 

Luders Marine Const. Co. 

F. S. Nock 

Mathis Yacht Building Co. 

New York Yacht, Launch & 
Engine Co. 

Dauntless Shipyard, Inc. 

The Elco Works 

Matthews Boat Co. 

Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp. 

H. B. Nevins 

Sterns & McKay 

Greenwich Yacht Yards 


Skeaneateles Boat & Canoe Co. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


191. 
192. 


7 ~ rr <———— 


Buyers’ Guide Dept. | 
ourth Avenue 
New York | 


I am interested in the products manu- l 


239 


factured by the following concerns: 


Canoes 
Old Town Canoe Co. 
Racine Boat Co. 
Peterborough Canoe Co. 
W. H. Mullins Co. 
B. N. Morris 
King Folding Canvas Canoe Co. 
Skeaneateles Boat & Canoe Co. 


ens and Windlasses 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 
Hyde Windlass Co. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 


32. 
33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 


39. 
40. 
41. 


Carburetors 
Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 


Wheeler-Schebler Carburetor Co. 


Compasses 
W. & J. Tiebout 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Marine Compass Co. 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 


Cushions and Upholstery 
55. Wicker-Craft Co. 
56. The Reed Shop 
57. Erskine-Danforth Corp. 


42. 
44. 


48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


Dinghies 
58. Geo. L. Chaisson 
59. Thos. F. Day, Inc. 


Engines, Detachable or Outboard 


61. Evinrude Motor Co. 
62. Caille Perfection Motor Co. 


Engines, Marine 
FOUR-CYCLE 
Gray Motor Company 
Van Blerck Motor Co. 
Consolidated Shipbldg. Corp. 
Gray & Prior Machine Co. 
Frisbie Motor Co. 
Niagara Motors Corp. 
New York Yacht, Launch & 
Engine Co. 

Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 
Wolverine Motor Works 
Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co. 
Kermath Motor Co. 
Sterling Engine Co. 
Mianus Motor Works 
Fay & Bowen Engine Co. 
Standard Motor Const. Co. 


82. 
181. 
187. 


83. 
84, 


95. 


190. 


97. 
99. 
101. 


112. 
114. 
115. 
116. 


118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 


127. 
194. 


135. 
136. 


137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 


141. 
143. 


144. 
182. 


James Craig Engine & Mach. Wks 
Talbot Engineering Corp. 
Winton Engine Works 


TWO-CYCLE 
Gray Motor Co. 
Mianus Motor Works 
Bridgeport Motor Works 


Fire Extinguishers 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. 
Allen Corporation 


Flags 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 
G. B. Carpenter & Co. 
W. & J. Tiebout 
Betsy Ross Flag Co. 


Hollow Spars 
Pigeon-Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 


Ice Boats 
Dauntless Shipyard 


Ignition Appliances 
Splitdorf Electric Co. 
Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 


Marine Hardware 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
W. & J. Tiebout 


Mufflers and Silencers 
L. O. Koven & Bros. 
G. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 
W. & J. Tiebout 


Models and Model Fittings 
Wm. Richards 
H. E. Boucher Mfg. Co. 
Reverse Gears 
Paragon Gear Works 
Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 
Sails 
Wilson & Silsby 
Jno. Curtin, Inc. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wm. H. Griffin ; 
Ratsey & Lapthorn. 
Bottger Bros. 
Briggs & Beckman 
Cousens & Pratt 
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CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 
347 Madison Ave., at 44 Street 
New York City 
Cable Address, ‘‘Mowercd’’, N. Y. 


SIMON FISCH 
YACHT BROKER 
185 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 6717 
All the better class yachts for sale and charter- 














Cor1espondence solicited. 











Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., ‘‘Murwat’’ 


J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Office 
136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 








HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 
“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 











THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
{ Offices: 

Lafayette Bldg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








COUSENS & PRATT 
MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel., Main 1874 
274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel., 4859 Rector 








COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 








Hand-V-Bottoms Cable “Hands” New Bedford 
WM. H. HAND, JR., 
Naval Architect 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Send stamp for Circular illustrating twenty- 
five original Hand-V-Bottom designs of 
ats which have made good everywhere 














YACHTING 


Before the Mast in 
War Time 


(Continued from page 91) 


Old Man the character and extent 
of what I had seen. 

It proved to be a good landfall, 
for we lifted the land steadily and 
by ten o’clock had it close aboard 
and could make out the shipping an- 
chored off Freetown. A little later 
we saw a whale boat pulled by a 
native crew working out towards us 
and, taking it to be the pilot, we 
clewed up royals and let go staysail 
halyards, and when the boat was 
close aboard we backed the main 
yards and checked her way while 
the boat rounded our stern and 
came up to leeward, where we 
dropped a heaving line into her and 
a big negro pilot climbed aboard 
and asked the Old Man if he was 
bound for Freetown and wanted to 
be taken in. 

Receiving an affirmative reply he 
took charge and ordered the main- 
yards, swung, headsails drawn away 
and the courses hauled up and 
furled. From then on we were kept 
busy taking in sail and working her 
to an anchorage. Shortly before 
noon we let go our anchor off 
the town where a large white build- 
ing flew the British flag, just 61 
days from Boston. We were al- 
most immediately surrounded by 
small boats, none of which were al- 
lowed near until the Naval authori- 
ties had boarded us, followed by the 
doctor, and the harbor master. As 
soon as practique was grantec, our 
agent came out abroad in a boat, 
followed on deck by his helsman 
who had fruit to sell us, and then 
the other boats that had been wait- 
ing closed in, offering us all kinds 
of native produce. We were too 
busy clearing up the decks to pay 
attention to them and they were 
finally chased away by the mate. 

(To be continued) 





Pewaukee Yacht Club 
Model Yachting 


(Continued from page 83) 


the bilgeboards or centerboards 
would probably have to be fixed in- 
stead of made to work in a trunk. 
They would be more rigid and give 
better results, while a movable 
board would be of no use on a 
model where it could not be raised 
or lowered. 

Let some of our model yacht de- 
signers send in plans for such a boat 
for next month. Here is a chance 
to do some real original work, and 
to help the sport along as well. 
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F, S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORE 








GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


Designers and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 








MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 








Montreal, Main 3352 
Telephones { Now York, Bowling Green 6077 
Navalart, Montreal { Cables } Surveyors, New York 


N.E. McClelland & Co., Ltd. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


Montreal New York 
286 ST. JAMES STREET 2 STONE STREET 








YACHTS FOR SALE 
RIGG & WETHERILL 


Bellevue Court Building 


1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Phone Cable Address “RIGGING”’ 








JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


STRONG & BEEKMAN 


Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 Broadway New York 
Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; 
Also Commercial Vessels 


Tel., Whitehall 537 
Cable Address, ‘‘Strobick-New York’’ 


GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETO. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
9 and 16 Elmwood Road, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


























WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


SAIL MAKER 
ecial attention given to Yacht sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORE 














APRIL YACHTING SPECIAL 
FITTING OUT NUMBER 


This issue will contain expert advice and practical 
suggestions for the overhauling of the boat for the 
man who does his own work. Don't miss this 
number. 


YACHTING, 239 Fourth Ave., New York City. 








